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Exercise. 

As so much has been written on the necessity of proper exer- 
cise for children, one would have thought it absolutely unnecessary 
for me to have noticed the subject. But, ‘ custom, that plague of 
wise men, and idol of others,’ is not so easily changed; hence a 
custom, although it may be quite contrary to reason, must be ri- 
gidly adhered to, for no other reason than because it is a custom. 
I trust, however, the time is fast approaching when every thing 
connected with the training and educating oi the rising generation, 
will undergo a thorough revision, and that the legislative body will 
not think it beneath their notice to attend to this subject. It is not 
uncommon to see men take horses and dogs o ;t for an airing, and 
give them exercise; but it is very uncommon to see a governess 
or master giving their pupils exercise.—It is true that we may 
sometimes see the children of boarding-schools taking a little exer- 
cise, but not nearly so much as they ought; and when they do, it 
is turned to no other account than merely for the walk. So much 
are they rivetted to books, and confined to rooms, that it has never 
entered the mind of many masters to teach by things instead of 
books; and yet no one will deny, that the wide world furnishes 
plenty of lessons, and that many of the objects in nature would 
prove the best of books, if they were but read—but no, this is not 
the custom. Give a child a book into his hand, and let him addle 
his brain over it for two or three hours; and if he does not learn 
his task set him down for a blockhead: never mind whether he un- 
derstands the subject. If he does not learn his task, flog him. 
No questions allowed by any means. Nothing can be greater im- 
pertinence, than for children to desire explanation: let them find if 
out, as well as they can. This is part of the oldsystem; but wil! 
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it be argued that this is the best method to cultivate and treat the 
human mind? Of all the causes which conspire to render the life 
of man short and miserable, no one has greater influence than the 
want of proper exercise. Healthy parents, wholesome food, and 
proper clothing, will avail little where exercise is neglected. Sufli- 
cient exercise will counterbalance several defects in nursing; but 
nothing can supply the want of it: it is absolutely necessary to the 
health, the growth, and the strength of children. 

The desire of exercise is coeval with life itself. Were this prin- 
ciple attended to, many diseases might be prevented; but while in- 
dolence and sedentary employments prevent two thirds of mankind 
from either taking sufficient exercise themselves, or giving it to 
their children, what have we to expect, but diseases and deformity 
among their offspring? The rickets, a disease which is very de- 
structive to children, has greatly increased in Britain, since manu- 
factures began to flourish, and people, attracted by the love of gain, 
left the country to follow sedentary employments in great towns. 
It is amongst these people that this disease chiefly prevails, and 
not only deforms, but kills many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals shows the propriety of giv- 
ing exercise to children. Every other animal makes use of its or- 
gans of motion, as soon as it can; and many of them, when under 
no necessity of moving in quest of food, cannot be restrained with- 
out force. This is evidently the case with the calf, the lamb, and 
most other young animals. If these creatures were not permitted 
to frisk about, and take exercise, they would soop die, or become 
diseased. The same inclination appears very early in the human 
species; but as they are not able to take exercise themselves, it is 
the business of their parents and nurses to assist them. Children 
may be exercised in various ways, and the method we take to ex- 
ercise them is shown in other parts of this work. It is a pity that 
men should be so inattentive to this matter: their negligence is one 
reason why females know so little of it. Women will ever be de- 
sirous to excel in such accomplishments as recommend them to the 
other sex; but men generally keep at such a distance from even 
the smallest acquaintance with the affairs of the nursery, that ma- 
ny would reckon it an affront were they supposed to know anything 
of them. Not so, however, with the kennel or the stables; a gen- 
tleman of the first rank is not ashamed to give directions concern- 
ing the management of his dogs or horses, yet would blush were 
he surprised in performing the same office for that being who is to 
be the heir of his fortunes, and the future hopes of his country. 

‘Arguments to show the importance of exercise might be drawn 
from every part of the animal economy. Without exercise, the 
circulation of the blood cannot be properly carried on, nor the 
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different secretions duly performed: without exercise the fluids 
cannot be properly prepared, nor the solids rendered strong or 
firm. The action of the heart,the motion of the lungs, and all the 
vital functions, are greatly assisted by exercise. But to point out the 
manner in which these effects are produced, would lead us into the 
economy of the human body, which is not our object. We shall 
therefore only add, that when exercise is neglected, none of the 
animal functions can be duly performed; and when this is the 
case, the whole constitution must goto wreck. A good constitution 
ought certainly to be our first object in the management of children. 
It lays a foundation for their being useful and happy in life; and 
whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to his offspring, but 
to society. 

I am sorry to say, that many men have considered it quite be- 
neath their notice, to have any thing to do with infant children, and 
consequently have permitted their children to be sent to what are 
called schools, and there to be placed on seats for hours, under the 
care of some person, who, in many cases, is no more fit to teach 
and insiruct children, than | am fit tobe a monarch. If any man will 
take his children into his garden or fields, and encourage them to 
ask questions on the glories, works, and first great Cause of nature, 
he will soon find out the importance of the thing, and the necessity 
of his own mind being well cultivated, to be enabled to answer 
their questions. Whatever men may think of this subject, they 
will find, ultimately, that the rising generation have never had a 
fair chance of becoming wise; because they have not had proper 
exercise, either for their minds or bodies. 

While this is the case, let us not complain of weak and thought- 
less children, or of weak and thoughtless servants; for the Yormer 
owe it to the neglect of their parents and the public; and the latter 
to their not having been taught to think at all. 


Thinking. 

As I have said a few words on the necessity of proper bodily ex- 
ercise for children, it may not be amiss to make some remarks on 
the subject of mental exercise. 

Now, thinking, like every thing else, may be abused; and there- 
fore there is the greater necessity for choosing masters for infant 
schools, possessing some degree of talent, and who are, in some 
measure, acquainted with the human mind; otherwise they may do 
that which was never intended, and thereby abuse the best of powers. 
For instance:—lIntense thinking is so destructive to health, that 
few instances can be produced of studious persons who are strong 
and healthy. Hard study always implies a sedentary life; and 
when intense thinking is joined to the want of exercise, the eonse- 
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quences must be bad. We have frequently known, evena few 
months of close application to study ruin an excellent constitution, 
by inducing a train uf nervous complaints, which could never be 
removed. Man is evidently not formed for continual thought, any 
more than for continual action, and would as soon be worn out by 
the one, as by the other. So great is the power of the mind over 
the body, that by its influence all the vital motions may be accele- 
rated or retarded to almost any degree. 

Thus cheerfulness and mirth quicken the circulation, and pro- 
mote all the secretions; whereas sadness and profound thought 
never fail to retard them. Hence it would appear, that even a de- 
gree of thoughtlessness is necessary to health. Indeed, the per- 
petual thinker seldom enjoys either health or spirits; while the per- 
son who can hardly be said to think at all, generally enjoys both. 
Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, seldom think long. In a few 
years they generally become quite stupid, and exhibit a melancholy 
proof how readily the greatest blessings may be abused. ‘Thinking, 
like every thing else, when carried to extreme, becomes injurious; 
and therefore those who have charge of children must endeavor not to 
go into the opposite extreme, but allow the children proper recrea- 
tion, that they may return to thinking the better, and not by en- 
deavoring to do too much, deprive themselves of the power of 
doing any thing. It will be seen, therefore, that discretion is @ 
very essential quality in a master; for, if instruction be not mana- 
ged with judgement, the child becomes like a ship without a rudder, 
or like fancy without judgement, all sail and no ballast. 


Truth. 


There 1s nothing so delightful as the hearing and speaking of 
truth. For this reason there is no conversation so agreeable as that 
of the man of integrity who hears without any design to betray, and 
speaks without any intention to deceive: this admitted, we should 
strive to our utmost to induce children to speak the truth. But 
our success, in a great measure, will depend on the means we take 
to accomplish that end. I know that many children are frightened 
into falsehood by the injudicious methods adopted by those persons 
who have the care of them. I have known a mother promise her 
child forgiveness, if it would speak the truth, and, after having ob- 
tained confession, has broken her promise. A child, once treated 
in this manner, will naturally be guarded against a second such de- 
ception. [have known others who would pretend not to punish 
the child for confession, but for first denying it, and afterwards con- 
fessing. I think that children should not be punished on any ac- 
count after having been promised forgiveness; truth being of too 
great importance to be thus trifled with; and we cannot wonder if 
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it is lightly esteemed by children, after the example is set by their 
parents. Having had several thousand children pass through my 
hands, it has furnished me with opportunities of observing the bias 
of the infant mind; and I must say, that 1 have not found children 
so inclined to evil and falsehood as | had heretofore imagimed, 
neither so corrupt as is generally supposed. For if our dealings 
are fair and honorable with children, we may expect from them 
much better things. Ido believe, when we have ascertained the 
proper method of treating children, it will be found that they came 
from the hands of their Creator in a much better state than we ge- 
nerally suppose, and that they are not so prone to vice, cruelty, lying, 
and many other evils, as is generally believed; and instead of 
snarling at each other like dogs, | find they will be as kind and 
good natured to each other as any race of beings on earth; for 
‘many of their faults are often committed rather through ignorance 
than intention. These things, therefore, have convinced me of 
the necessity and importance of a thorough change in the manage- 
ment of children from first to last, and instead of being almost the 
last thing thought of by our legislators, it should be the first. 


Use of Piciures in Infant Schools. 

We have twelve pictures in Natural History, each picture having 
a variety of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and flowers. The first 
thing we do is to teach the children the names of the different 
things, then to distinguish them by their forms, and lastly, they are 
questioned on them as follows:—If the animal is a horse, we put 
the pointer to it, and say, 

What is this? 4. A picture of a horse. Q. What is the use of 
the horse? 4. To draw carts, coaches, wagons, drays, fire-engines 
caravans, the plough and harrow, and boats on the canals, and any- 
thing that their masters want them, @. Will they carry as well as 
draw? 4. Yes, they will carry a lady or gentleman on their backs, 
a sack of corn, or paniers, or even little children, but they must 
not hit them hard, if they do they will fall off their backs; besides 
it is very cruel to beat them. . What is the difference between 
carrying and drawing? 4. To carry is when they have the whole 
weight on their backs, but to draw is when they pull any thing 
along. . Is there any difference between those horses that carry, 
and those horsesthat draw? 4. Yes; the horses that draw carts, 
drays,coal-wagons, stage-wagons,and other heavy things, are stouter 
and much larger, and stronger than those that carry on the saddle, 
and are called draught horses. @. Where do the draught horses 
come from? J. ‘The largest come from Leicestershire, and some 
come from Suffolk, which are very strong, and are called Suffolk 
punches. (. Where do the best saddle horses come from? 4. 
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They came at first from Arabia, the place in which the camel is 
so useful; but now it is considered that those are as good which 
are bred in England. @. What do they call a horse when he is 
young? 4, Foal, or a young colt. @. Will he carry and draw 
while he is young? 4. Not until he is taught, which is called 
breaking of himin. Q. And when he is broken in, is he very useful? 
A. Yes; and please, sir, we hope to be more useful when we are 
properly taught? @. What do you mean by being properly 
taught? .4. When we have as much trouble taken with us as 
the horses and dogs have taken with them. Q. Why you give 
me a great deal of trouble, and yet I endeavor to teach you. 
A. Yes, Sir, but before infant schools were established, little chil- 
dren like us were running the streets.* @. But you ought to be 
good children if you do run the streets. .4. Please sir, there is 
nobody to tell us how,} and if the man did not teach the horse, he 
would not know how to do his work. 

Here we observe to the children, that as this animal is so useful 
to mankind, it should be treated with kindness. And having ques- 
tioned them as to the difference between a cart and a coach, and 
satisfied ourselves that they understand the things that are men- 
tioned, we close, by asking them what is the use of the horse after 
he is dead, to which the children reply, that its flesh is eaten by 
other animals, (naming them;) and that its skin is put into pits, 
with oak bark, which is called tanning; and that when it is tanned it is 
called leather; and leather is made into shoes to keep the feet warm 
and dry, and that we are indebted to the animals for many things 
that we both eat and wear, and above all to the great God for every 
thing that we possess. I cannot help thinking that if this plan were 
more generally adopted, in all schools, we should not have so many 
persons ascribing every thing to blind chance, when all nature ex- 
hibits a God, who guides, protects, and continually preserves the 
whole. 

We also examine the children concerning that ill-treated animal, 
the ass, and contrast it with the beautiful external appearance of 
the zebra ; taking care to warn the children not to judge of things 
by their outward appearance, which the world in general are too 
apt to do, but to judge of things by their uses, and of men by their 
general character and conduct. After having examined the chil- 
dren concerning the animals tht are most familiar to us, such as 
the sheep, the cow, the dog, and others of a similar kind, we proceed 
to foreign animals, such as the camel, the elephant, the tiger, the 
lion, &c. &c. In describing the use of the camel and the elephant, 


* This answer was given hy a child five years of ace. 
t This answer was given by a child of six years of age. 
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there is a fine field to open the understandings of the children, by 
stating how useiul the camel is in the deserts of Arabia; how much it 
can carry; how long it can go without water, and the reason it can 
go without water longer than most other animals: how much the 
elephant can carry; what use it make of its trunk, &c. All these 
things will assist the thinking powers of children, and enlarge their 
understandings, if managed carefully. We aiso contrast the beau- 
tiful appearance of the tiger with its cruel and blood thirsty dispo- 
sition, and endeavor to show these men aud women in embryo, that 
it is a dangerous plan to judge of things by appearances, but that 
there is a more correct way of judging, which forms a part of 
the business of education. But working people consider that . 
education consists merely in the knowledge of letters, and per- 
haps, they are not the only persons who think so; at all events, 
few attempt to go beyond this with young children, for whom I am 
attempting to legislate. I may observe further, that all those per- 
sons who have visited the school, as far as I have been able to col- 
lect, have approved of the plan; and I do sincerely hope, that when 
the British public are made acquainted with the good that is do- 
ing, and is likely to be done, by this mode of teaching infants, 
many will come forward and assist in establishing similar schools; 
not that I wish it to be understood that I hold up the school that I 
have charge of as a model for all others. No: when men of talent 
and penetration take up the subject, which I hope they will, we 
spall no doubt have much more light thrown upon it; which proba- 
bly will be the means of establishing a system upon truly scientific 
principles. I have hitherto endeavored to act as near to nature 
as possible, without straining the thinking powers of children be- 
yond their capacities; but should any better plan appear, I will 
most cheerfully (if permitted) adopt it. 

With these pictures the children are highly delighted, and of 
their own accord, require an explanation of the subjects. Nay, 
they will even ask questions that will puzzle the teacher to answer; 
and although there is in some minds such a natural barrenness, 
that, like the sands of Arabia, they are never to be cultivated or 
improved, yet | can safely say, that I never knew a child who did 
not like the pictures; and as soon as I have done explaining one, it 
it always, ‘Please sir, may we learn this? Please teacher, may 
we learn that?’ In short, I find that I am generally tired before 
the children; for instead of having to apply any magisterial severi- 
ty, they are petitioning to learn; and this mode of teaching pos- 
sesses an advantage over every other, because it does not interfere 
with any religious opinion, there Seing no body of christians that 
I know or ever heard of, who would object to the facts recorded in 
the Bible, being thus elucidated by pictures. Thus a ground-work 
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may be laid, not only of natural history, but of sacred history also; 
for the objects being before the children’s eyes, they can, in some 
degree, comprehend them, and store them in their memories. _In- 
deed, there is such attraction in pictures, that you can scarcely pass 
a picture shop in London, without seeing a number of grown per- 
sons around the windows, gazing at them. When pictures were 
first introduced into the school, the children told their parents; 
many of whom came and asked permission to see them; and al- 
though the plates are very common, I observed a degree of atten- 
tion and reverence in the parents, scarcely to be expected, and 
especially from those who could not read. 

By this plan, then, the reader will perceive, that the way may 
be paved, if I may be allowed the expression, almost to insure a 
desire in the children to read the Bible when they are able, and 
by their previous knowledge of the many leading facts contained 
therein, it is to be hoped that most of them will understand what 
they read, and consequently read day after day with increased de- 
light, until they have acquired such a love, veneration, and esteem 
for the sacred writings, as all the powers of evil will never be able 
to eradicate. 

It is generally the case, that what we have always with us, be- 
comes so familiar, that we set little store by it; but on being de- 
prived of it for a time, we then set a greater value on it: and I 
have found this to be the case with the children. If the pictures 
be exposed all at once, and at all times, then there would be such 
a multiplicity of objects before the eyes of the children, that their 
attention would not be fixed by any of them; they would look at 
them all, at first, with wonder and surprise, but in a short time the 
pictures would cease to attract notice; and, consequently, the chil- 
dren would think no more of them than they would of the paper 
that covers the room. ‘To prevent this, and to excite a desire for 
information, it is always necessary to keep some behind, and to let 
very few objects appear at one time. When the children under- 
stand, in some measure, the subjects before them; these may be 
replaced by others, and so on successively, until the whole have 
been seen. 

The human mind is susceptible of such an infinite variety, that 
it is continually seeking for new objects; and even the most beau- 
tiful, by being placed before our eyes too frequently, loses almost 
all its attraction, and ceases to claim our notice. Therefore, al- 
though the children are fond of this mode of teaching, unless it be 
managed with a proper degree of care, with a view to please as 
well as edify, the children will be cloyed by having too much at 
once; and whatever good the teacher may wish to do for his little 
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pupils, unless he particularly attend to this part of the subject, he 
will most certainly defeat his own objects. 


The following anecdote furnishes a striking instance of the good 
that may result from the use of pictures, 

A little boy, the subject of the following anecdote, being six years 
of age, and forward in his learning, I considered him fit to be sent 
to another school, and sent word to the parents accordingly. The 
father came immediately, and said, he hoped I would keep him 
until he was seven years of age: adding, that he had many reasons 
for making the request. I told him that the design of the institu- 
tion was to take such children as no other school would admit, and 
as his child had arrived at the age of six, he would be received into 
the National School; and as we had a number of applications te 
admit children much younger, | could not grant his request, He 
then said, “I understand that you make use of pictures in the 
school, and I have good reason to approve of them; for,” said he, 
“¢ you must know, that | have a large Bible in the house, Matthew 
Henry’s, which was left me by my deceased mother; but like many 
more, I never looked into it, but kept it merely for show. The 
child, of course, was forbidden to open it, for fear of its being 
spoiled; but still he was continually asking me to read in it, and I 
as continually denied him. Indeed I had imbibed many unfavor- 
able impressions concerning this book, and had no inclination to 
read it; and I was not very anxious that the child should. Howev- 
er, the child was not to be put off, although several times I gave 
him a box on the ear for worrying me; yet notwithstanding this, 
the child would frequently ask me to read it, when he thought I 
was in a good humor; and at last 1 complied with his wishes. 
‘Please, father,’ said the child, ‘will you read about Solomon’s 
wise judgement?” I don’t know where to find it, was the reply. 
‘Then,’ says the ‘child, ‘I will tell you: it is in the third chapter of 
the first book of kings.’ I looked as the child directed, and found 
it, and read it to him. Having done so, | was about to shut up the 
book; which the child perceiving, says, ‘now, please, father, will 
you read about Lazarus raised from the dead?’ which was done; 
and in short,”’ says the father, “he kept me at it for at least two 
hours that night, and completely tired me out, for there was no 
getting rid of him. The next night he renewed the application, 
with ‘ please, father, will you read about Joseph and his brethren? 
and he could always tell me where it was to be found. Indeed, Ite 
was not contented with my reading it, but would get me into many 
difficulties, by asking me to explain that which | knew nothing 
about; and if | said | could not tell him, he would tell me that I 
ought to go to church, for his master had told him, that that was 
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the place to learn more about it, and added, ‘and I will go witht 
you, father.’ In short, he told me every picture you had in your 
school, and kept me so well at it, that I really got into the habit of 
reading for myself, with some degree of delight; this, therefore, is 
one of the reasons why I wish the child to remain in the school.” 
A short time afterwards, the mother called on me, and told me, that 
none could be happier than she, for there was so much alteration in 
her husband for the better, that she could scarcely believe him to 
be the same man: that instead of being in the skittle-ground, in 
the evening, spending his money, and getting tipsy, he was reading 
at home to her and his children, and the money that used to go 
for gambling, was now going to buy books, with which, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bible, they were greatly delighted, and afforded both 
him and them a great deal of pleasure and profit; that her object in 
calling was once more to return thanks to Mr. Wilson, and myself, 
for the great benefit that had accrued to the family, through the 
child being in the Infant School. Here we see that a whole family 
were made comfortable, and called to a sense of religion and duty, 
by the instrumentality of a child of six years of age; for | have 
made inquiries, and found that the whole family attend a place of 
worship, and that their character will bear the strictest investigation. 





ANECDOTES OF INFANTS. 


The Boy and the triangle. 

One day some visiters requested | would call out a class of the 
children to be examined; and having so done, | asked the visiters 
in what they would wish the children to be exemined, at the same 
time stating that they might hear the children examined in Natural 
History, Scriptural History, Arithmetic, Spelling, Geography, or 
Geometry. ‘They chose the latter; and 1 proceeded to examine 
the children accordingly, and began with straight lines. Having, 
as | supposed, continued half an hour in this examination, we were 
proceeding to enter into particulars respecting triangles: and hav- 
ing discoursed on the difference between isoceles triangles, and 
scalene triangles, I observed that an acute isoceles triangle had all 
its angles acute, and proceeded to observe that a right angle sca- 
lene triangle had all its angles acute. The children immediately 
began to laugh, for which | was at a loss to account, and told 
them of the impropriety of laughing at me. One of the children 
immediately replied, ‘ Please, sir, do you know what we were 
laughing at?’ I replied in the negative. ‘Then, sir,’ says the 
boy, ‘ I will tell you. Please, sir, you have made a blunder.’ I, 
thinking | had not, proceeded to defend myself, when the children 
replied, ‘ Please, sir, you convict yourself.’ 1 replied, ‘ How so?” 
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* Why,’ say the children, ‘ you said a right angle triangle had one 
right angle, and that all its angles are acute. If it has one right 
angle, how can all its angles be acute?’ I seon perceived the 
children were right, and that | was wrong. Here, then, the reader 
may perceive the fruits of teaching children to think, inasmuch 
that children of six years of age and under were able to refute their 
tutor. If children had been taught to think many years ago, error 
would have been much easier detected; and its baneful influence 
would not have had that effect upon society which at this day un- 
fortunately we are obliged to witness. 

At another time I was lecturing the children in the gallery on the 
subject of crue'ty to animals; when one of the little children ob- 
served, ‘ Please, sir, my big brother catches the poor flies and then 
sticks a pin through them, and makes them draw the pin along the 
table.’ This afforded me an excellent opportunity of appealing to 
their feelings on the enormity of this offence; and among other 
things | observed that if the poor fly had been gifted with powers 
of speech like their own, it probably would have exclaimed, while 
dead, as follows:—‘ You naughty child, how can you think of tortu- 
ring me so, is there not room enough in the world for you and me? 
Did I ever do you any harm? Does it do you any good to put me 
in such pain? Why do you do it, you are big enough to know bet- 
ter? How would you like a man to run a piece of wire through 
your body, and make you draw things about, would you not cry at 
the pain? Go, then, you wicked boy, and learn to leave off such 
cruel actions.’ Having finished, one of the children replied, ‘ How 
ean any thing speak if it is dead?’ ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘supposing it 
could speak.’ ‘ You meant to say, sir, dying, instead of dead.’?— 
I had purposely misused a word, and the children being taught 
to think, easily detected it. 


The dutiful child ; or, prompt obedience. 


One of the children happened to kick another: the injured party 
complained to the person who then had the charge of the school; 
saying, ‘Please, sir, this boy kicked me.’ It being time for 
the children to leave school, the master waved his hand towards 
the gate through which the children pass, saying, at the samé time, 
‘ Kick away;’ meaning that the complainant was to go home. The 
compiainart returned to the other child, and began kicking him, 
and received some kicks himself. Mr. Greaves our secretary, who 
was present, seeing two children kicking each other, very naturally 
inquired the reason. ‘Please, sir,’ replied the children, ‘ Master 
told us!’ ‘ Master told you,’ says Mr. Greaves, ‘ that cannot be: 
Pil ask him.’ He accordingly inquired into the truth of the affair, 
and received for answer, ‘certainly not.’ ‘ Yes,’ says the child, 
‘you did, sir. Did T not tell you just now that a boy kicked me? 
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‘Yes,’ says the master, ‘you did.’ ‘Then, please, sir,’ says the 
child, ‘ you told me to go and kick away!’ The master immedi- 
ately recollected he had said so. This fact shows how improper 
it is to say one thing to achild, and meananother. These children 
were under the influence of obedience, and in the light of truth; and 
being in that light they could see from no other, and very natu- 
rally concluded the master meant what he had said. 


The Boy and the paper boat. 


One day, when the children were assembled in the gallery, I, 
having none of their usual lessons at hand, took from my pocket a 
piece of paper,and promised them that ifthey would answer me every 
question I put concerning the paper, I would at last make a paper 
boat. I proceeded in .the following manner:—‘ What is this?’ 
‘What colour?’ ‘ What is itsuse?? ‘How made?’ ‘ What made 
of?? &c. These questions being answered according to their diffe- 
rent views, and having folded it into a variety of forms, and obtained 
their ideas upon such forms, I proceeded to fulfil my promise of 
forming it into the shape of a boat; and the children seeing me at 
a loss, exclaimed, ‘Please, sir, you can’t do it;? which proved a 
fact, as I had forgotten the plan, and was obliged to make the con- 
fession. ‘Then, sir,’ rejoined one of the boys, ‘you should not 
have promised.’ 

In the course of my observations I had enjoined the chil- 
dren to make all possible use of their thinking powers; but it ap- 
pears I had at the same time forgotten to make use of my own, and 
consequently was betrayed into a promise which I was not able to 
perform. 


ACADEMICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


{The following paragraphs are extracted from an able and inter- 
esting article in the last republished number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The writer’s ideas are highly valuable, when taken in 
connection with the progress of public opinion on the subject of 
education; and the strictly practical character of the London Uni- 
versity, gives it a peculiar interest to Americans. Institutions like 
that in London, are those which the state of society on this side 
the Atlantic, seems to require; and the colleges and other literary 
institutions in the United States, might, we think, be benefitted by 
assimilating, in some respects, to an establishment so well adapted 
to preparation for the actual business of life. 

In presenting to our readers the reviewer’s thoughts on academ- 
ical education, we have retrenched those paragraphs which the 
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tone of party bitterness renders unsuitable for insertion in a work 
like ours; and which, though they contain much forcible writing, 
would not, in this country, be proper instruments to wield in the 
cause of improvement. | 


Every person, we presume, will acknowledge, that to establish 
an academic system on immutable principles,’ would be the 
height of absurdity. Every year sees the empire of science en- 
larged by the acquisition of some new province, or improved by 
the construction of some easier road. Surely the change which 
daily takes place in the state of knowledge, ought to be accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in the method of instruction. 
In many cases the rude and imperfect works of early speculators 
ought to give place to the more complete and luminous perform- 
ances of those who succeed them. Even the comparative value 
of languages is subject to great fluctuations. The same tongue 
which at one period may be richer than any other in valuable 
works, may, some centuries after, be poorer than any. That, 
while such revolutions take place, education ought to remain 
unchanged, is a proposition too absurd to be maintained for a 
moment. 

If it be desirable that education should, by a gradual and con- 
stant change, adapt itself to the circumstances of every generation, 
how is this object to be securéd? We answer—only by perfect 
freedom of competition. Under such a system, every possible 
exigence would be met. Whatever language, whatever art, 
whatever science, it might at any time be useful to know, that 
men would surely learn, and would as surely find instructers to 
teach. The professor who should persist in devoting his attention 
to branches of knowledge which had become useless, would soon 
be deserted by his pupils. ‘There would be as much of every sort 
of information as would afford profit and pleasure to the possess- 
or,—and no more, 

But the riches and the franchises of our Universities prevent 
this salutary rivalry from taking place. In its stead is introduced 
an unnatural system of premiums, prohibitions, and apprentice- 
ships. Enormous bounties are lavished on particular acquirements; 
and, in consequence, there is among our youth a glut of Greek, 
Latin, and Mathematics, and a lamentable scarcity of every thing 
else. 

We are by no means inclined to depreciate the studies which 
are encouraged at Oxford and Cambridge. We should reprobate 
with the same severity a system under which a like exclusive pro- 
tection should be extended to French or Spanish, Chemistry or 
Mineralogy, Metaphysics or Political Economy. Some of these 
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branches of knowledge are very important. But they may not af- 
ways be equally important. Five hundred years hence, the Bur- 
mese language may contain the most valuable books in the world. 
Sciences, for which there is now no name, and of which the first 
rudiments are still undiscovered, may then be in the greatest de- 
mand. Our objection is to the principle. We abhor intellectual 
perpetuities. A chartered and endowed college, strong in its 
wealth and in its degrees, does not find it necessary to teach what 
is useful; because it can pay mento learn what is useless. Every 
fashion which was in vogue at the time of its foundation, enters 
into its constitution and partakes of its immortality. Its abuses 
savor of the reality, and its prejudices vest in mortmain with its 
lands. In the present instance, the consequences are notorious. 
We every day see clever men of four and five-and-twenty, loaded 
with academical honors and rewards,—scholarships, fellowships, 
whole cabinets of medals, whole shelves of prize books,—enter 
into life with their education still to begin, unacquainted with the 
history, the literature, we might almost say, the language of their 
country, unacquainted with the first principles of the laws under 
which they live, unacquainted with the very rudiments of moral 
and political science!. Who will deny that this is the state of 
things? Or who will venture to defend it? 

This is no new complaint. Long before society had so far out- 
stripped the colleges in the career of improvement as it has since 
done, the evil was noticed and traced to its true cause, by that 
great philosopher who most accurately mapped all the regions of 
science, and furnished the human intellect with its most complete 
Itinerary. ‘It is not to be forgotten,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘that the 
dedicating of foundations and donations to professory learning, 
hath not only had a malign influence upon the growth of sciences, 
but hath also been prejudicial to states and governments: For 
hence it proceedeth, that princes find a solitude in respect of able 
men to serve them in causes of state, because there is no education 
collegiate which is FREE, where such as were so disposed might give 
themselves to histories, modern languages, books of policy and 
civil discourse, and other like enablements unto causes of state.”* 
The warmest admirers of the present system will hardly deny, that, 
if this was an evil in the sixteenth century, it must be a much great- 
er evil in the nineteenth. The literature of Greece and Rome is 
now what it was then. That of every modern language has re- 
ceived considerable accessions. And surely, ‘ books of policy and 
civil discourse’ are as important to an English gentleman of the 
present day, as they could be to a subject of James the First. 


*Advancement of Learning, Book II. 
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We repeat, that we are not disparaging either the dead languages 
or the exact sciences. We only say, that if they are useful they 
will uct need peculiar encouragement, and that, if they are useless, 
they ought not to receive it. ‘Those who maintain that the pres- 
ent system is necessary to promote the study of classical and math- 
ematical knowledge, are the persons who really depreciate those 
pursuits. They do in fact declare, by implication, that neither 
amusement nor profit is to be derived from them, and that no man 
has any motive to employ his time upon them, unless he expects 
that they may help him to a fellowship. 

The utility of mathematical knowledge is felt in every part of 
the system of life, and acknowledged by every rational man. But 
does it therefore follow, that people ought to be paid to acquire it. 
A scarcity of persons capable of making almanacs and measuring 
land, is as little to be apprehended as a scarcity of blacksmiths. 
In fact, very few of our academical mathematicians turn their 
knowledge to such practical purposes. There are many wranglers 
who have never touched a quadrant. What peculiar title then has 
the mere speculative knowledge of mathematical truth to such 
costly remuneration? The answer is well known. It makes men 
good reasoners: it habituates them to strict accuracy in drawing 
inferences, In this statement there is unquestionably some truth. 
A man who understands the nature of mathematical reasoning, the 
closest of all kinds of reasoning, is likely to reason better than an- 
other on points not mathematical, as a man who can dance gene- 
rally walks better than a man who cannot. But no people walk so 
ill as dancing-masters, and no people reason so ill as mere mathe- 
maticians. ‘They are accustomed to look only for one species of 
evidence; a species of evidence of which the transactions of life 
do not admit. When they come from certainties to probabilities, 
from a syllogism to a witness, their superiority isat an end. They 
resemble a man who, never having seen any object which was not 
either black or white, should be required to discriminate between 
two near shades of grey. Hence, on questions of religion, policy, 
or common life, we perpetually see these boasted demonstrators 
either extravagantly credulous, or extravagantly sceptical. That 
the science is a necessary ingredient in a liberal education, we 
admit, But it is only an ingredient, and an ingredient which is 
peculiarly dangerous, unless diluted by a large admixture of others. 
To encourage it by such rewards as are bestowed at Cambridge, 
is to make the occasional tonic of the mind its morning and eve- 
ning nutriment. 

The partisans of classical literature are both more numerous 
and more enthusiastic than the mathematicians; and the ignorant 
violence with which their cause has sometimes been assailed, has 
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added to its popularity. On this subject we are sure that we are 
at least impartial judges. We {feel the warmest admiration for 
the great remains of antiquity. We gratefully acknowledge the 
benefits which mankind has owed to them. But we would no more 
suffer a pernicious system to be protected by the reverence which 
is due to them, than we would show our reverence for a saint by 
erecting his shrine into a sanctuary for criminals. 

An eloquent scholar has said, that ancient literature was the ark 
in which all the civilisation of the world was preserved during the 
deluge of barbarism. We confess it. But we do not read that 
Noah thought himself bound to live in the ark after the deluge had 
subsided. When our ancestors first began to consider the study 
of the classics as the principal part of education, little or nothing 
worth reading was to be found in any modern language. Circum- 
stances have confessedly changed. Is it not possible that a change 
of system may be desirable? 

Our opinion of the Latin tongue will, we fear, be considered 
heretical. We cannot but think that its vocabulary is miserably 
poor, and its mechanism deticient, both in power and precision. 
The want of a definite article, and of a distinction between the 
preterite and the aorist tenses, are two defects which are alone 
sutiicient to place it below any other language with which we are 
acquainted. In its most flourishing era it was reproached with 
poverty of expression. Cicero, indeed, was induced, by his pa- 
triotic feelings to deny the charge. But the perpetual recurrence 
of Greek words in his most hurried and familiar letters, and the 
frequent use which he is compelled to make of them in spite of all 
his exertions to avoid them, in his philosophical works, fully prove 
that even this great master of the Latin tongue felt the evil which 
he labored to conceal from others. 

We do not think much better of the writers, as a body, than of 
the language. The literature of Rome was born old. All the 
signs of decrepitude were on it in the cradle. We look in vain 
for the sweet lisp and the graceful wildness of an infant dialect. 
We look in vain for a single great creative mind,—for a Homer 
or a Dante, a Shakespeare, or a Cervantes. In their place we 
have a crowd of fourth-rate and fifth-rate authors, translators, and 
imitators without end. The rich heritage of Grecian philosophy 
and poetry was fatal to the Romans. They would have acquired 
more wealth, if they had succeeded to less. Instead of accumu- 
lating fresh intellectual treasures, they contented themselves with 
enjoying, disposing in new forms, or impairing by an injudicious 
management, those which they took by descent. Hence, in most 
of their works, there is scarcely any thing spontaneous and racy, 
scarcely any originality in the thoughts, scarcely any idiom in the 
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style. Their poetry tastes of the hot-house. It is transplanted 
from Greece, with the earth of Pindus clinging round its foots. It 
is nursed in caretul seclusioa from the Italian air. The gardeners 
are oiten skilful; but the fruit is almost always sickly. One hardy 
and prickly shrub, of genuine Latin growth, must indeed be ex- 
cepted. Satire was the only indigenous produce of Roman talent; 
and, in our judgement, by far the best. 

We are oftex told the Latin language is more strictly grammat- 
ical than the English; and that it is therefore necessary to study 
it, in order to speak English with elegance and accuracy. This is 
one of those remarks which are repeated till they pass into axioms, 
only because they have so little meaning, that nobody thinks it 
worth while to refute them at their first appearance. If those who 
say that the Latin language is more strictly grammatical than the 
English, mean only that it is more regular, that there are fewer 
exceptions to its general laws of derivation, inflection, and con- 
struction, we grant it. This is, at least for the purposes of the 
orator and the poet, rather a defect than a merit; but be it merit or 
defect, it can in no possible way facilitate the acquisition of any 
other language. It would be about as resonable to say, that the 
simplicity of the Code Napoleon renders the study of the laws of 
England easier than formerly. If it be meant, that the Latin lan- 
guage is formed in more strict accordance with the general princi- 
ples of grammar than the English, that is to say, that the relations 
which words bear to each other are more strictly analogous to the 
relations between the ideas which they represent in Latin than in 
English, we venture to doubt the fact. We are quite sure, that 
not one in ten thousand of those who repeat the hackneyed remark 
on which we are commenting, have ever considered whether there 
be any principles of grammar whatever, anterior to positive enact- 
ment,—any solecism which is a malum m se, as distinct from a 
malum prohibitum. Or, if we suppose that there exist such princi- 
ples, is not the circumstance, that a particular rule is found in one 
language and not in another, a sufficient proof that it is not one of 
those principles? That a man who knows Latin is likely to know 
English better than one who does not, we do not dispute. But this 
advantage is not peculiar to the study of Latin. Every language 
throws light on every other. There is not a single foreign tongue 
which will not suggest to a man of sense some new considerations 
respecting his own. We acknowledge, too, that the great body of 
our educated countrymen learn to grammaticise their English by 
means of their Latin. This, however, proves, not the usefulness 


of their Latin, but the folly of their other instructers. Instead of 


being a vindication of the present system of education, it is a high 
charge against it. A man who thinks the knowledge of Latin es- 
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sential to the purity of English diction, either has never conversed 
with an accomplished woman, or does not deserve to have con- 
versed with her. We are sure, that all persons who are in the 
habit of hearing public speaking must have observed, that the ora- 
tors who are fondest of quoting Latin, are by no means the most 
scrupulous about marring their native tongue. We could mention 
several members of parliament, who never fail to usher in their 
scraps of Horace and Juvenal with half a dozen false concords. 

The Latin language is principally valuable as an introduction to 
the Greek—the insignificant portico of a most chaste and majestic 
fabric. On this subject, our confession of faith will, we trust, be 
approved by the most orthodox scholar. We cannot refuse our 
admiration to that most wonderful and perfect machine of human 
thought, to the flexibility, the harmony, the gigantic power, the ex- 
quisite delicacy, the infinite wealth of words, the incomparable fe- 
licity of expression, in which are united the energy of the English, 
the neatness of the French, the sweet and infantine simplicity of 
the Tuscan. Of all dialects, it is the best fitted for the purposes 
both of science and of elegant literature. The philosophical vo- 
cabularies of ancient Rome, and of modern Europe, have been 
derived from that of Athens. Yet none of the imitations has ever 
approached the richness and precision of the original. It traces 
with ease distinctions so subtle, as to be lost in every other lan- 
guage. It draws lines where all the other instruments of the rea- 
son only make blots. Nor is it less distinguished by the facilities 
which it affords to the poet. There are pages even in the Greek 
dictionaries over which it is impossible to glance without delight. 
Every word suggests some pleasant or striking image, which, 
wholly unconnected as it is with that which precedes or that which 
follows, gives the same sort of pleasure with that which we derive 
from reading the Adonais of poor Shelley, or from looking at those 
elegant though unmeaning friezes, in which the eye wanders along 
a line of beautiful faces, graceful draperies, stags, chariots, altars, 
and garlands. The literature is not unworthy of the language. It 
may boast of four poets of the very first order, Homer, A®schylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes,—of Demosthenes, the greatest of 
orators—of Aristotle, who is perhaps entitled to the same rank 
among philosophers, and of Plato, who, if not the most satisfactory 
of philosophers, is at least the most fascinating. These are the 
great names of Greece; and to these is to be added a long list of 
ingenious moralists, wits, and rhetoricians, of poets who, in the 
lower departments of their art, deserve the greatest praise, and of 
historians who, at least in the talent of narration, have never been 
equalled. 
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It was justly said by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that to learn 
a new language was to acquire a new soul. He who is acquaint- 
ed only with the writers of his native tongue, is in perpetual dan- 
ger of confounding what is accidental with what is essential, and 
of supposing that tastes and habits of thought, which belong only 
to his own age and country, are inseparable from the nature of 
man. Initiated into foreign literature, he finds that principles of 
politics and morals, directly contrary to those which he has hither- 
to supposed to be unquestionable,—because he never heard them 
questioned,—have been held by large and enlightened communi- 
ties; that feelings, which are so universal among his contempora- 
ries, that he had supposed them instinctive, have been unknown to 
whole generations; that images, which have never failed to excite 
the ridicule of those among whom he has lived, have been thought 
sublime by millions. He thus loses that Chinese cast of mind, 
that stupid contempt for every thing beyond the walls of his celes- 
tiai empire, which was the effect of his former ignorance. New 
associations take place among his ideas. He doubts where he 
formerly dogmatised. He tolerates where he formerly execrated. 
He ceases to confound that which is universal and eternal in hu- 
man passions and opinions with that which is local and temporary. 
This is one of the most useful effects which results from studying 
the literature of other countries; and it is one which the remains 
of Greece, composed at a remote period, and in a state of society 
widely different from our own, are peculiarly calculated to produce. 

But though we are sensible that great advantages may be derived 
from the study of the Greek language, we think that they may be 
purchased at too high a price. And we think that seven or eight 
years of the life of a man who is to enter into active life at two or 
three and-twenty, is too high a price. Those are bad economists 
who look only to the excellence of the article for which they are 
bargaining, and never ask about the cost. The cost, in the present 
instance, is too often the whole of that invaluable portion of time 
during which a fund of intellectual pleasure is to be stored up, and 
the foundations of wisdom and usefulness laid. No person doubts 
that much knowledge may be obtained from the classics. It is 
equally certain that much gold may be found in Spain. But it by 
no means necessarily follows, that it is wise to work the Spanish 
mines, or to learn the ancient languages. Before the voyage of 
Columbus, Spain supplied all Europe with the precious metals. 
The discovery of America changed the state of things. New 
mines were found, from which gold could be procured in. greater 
plenty, and with less labor. The old works were therefore aban- 
doned—it being manifest, that those who persisted in laying out 
capital on them would be undersold and ruined. A new world of- 
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literature and science has also been discovered. New veins of 
intellectual wealth have been laid open. But a monstrous system 
of bounties and prohibitions compels us still to go on delving tor a 
few glittering grains in the dark and laborious shalt of antiquity, 
instead of penetrating a district which would reward a less pamiul 
search with a more lucrative return. If, alter the conquest of ’e- 
ru, Spain had enacted that, in order to enable the old mines to 
maintain a competition against the new, a hundred pistoles should 
be given to every person who should extract an ounce oi gold trom 
them, the parallel would be complete. 

We will admit that the Greek language is a more valuable lan- 
guage, than the French, the Italian, or the Spanish. but whether 
it be more valuable than ali the three ‘together, may be doubted; 
and that all the three may be acquired in less than half the time in 
which it is possible to become thoroughly acquaiuted with the 
Greek, admits of no doubt at all. Ner does the evil end here. 
Not only do the modern dialects of the continent receive less at- 


tention than they deserve, but our own tongue, secend to that of 


Greece alone in force and copiousness, our own literature, second 
to none that ever existed, so rich in poetry, in eloquence, in phi- 
losophy, is unpardonably neglected. All the nineteen plays of 
Euripides are digested, from the first bubbling froth of the Hecuba, 
to the last vapid dregs of the Electra; while our own sweet Fletch- 
er, the second name of the modern drama, in spite of all the bril- 
liancy of his wit, and all the luxury of his tenderness, is suffered 
to lie neglected. The Essay onthe Human Understanding is aban- 
doned for the Theotetus and the Phaxdon. We have known the 
dates of all the petty skirmishes of the Peloponnesian war careluily 
transcribed and committed to memory, by a man who thought that 
Hyde and Clarendon were two different persons! That such a 
man has paid a dear price for his learning, will be admitted. But, 
it may be said, he has at least something to show for it. Unhap- 
pily he has sacrificed, in order to acquire it, the very things with- 
out which it was impossible for him to use it. He has acted like 
a man living in a small lodging, who, instead of spending his money 
in enlarging his apartments and fitting them up commodiously, 
should lay it all out on furniture fit only for Chatsworth or Belvoir. 
His little rooms are blocked up with bales of rich stuffs and heaps 
of gilded ornaments, which have cost more than he can atiord, yet 
which he has no opportunity and no room to display. Elegant and 
precious in themselves, they are here utterly out of place; and their 
possessor finds that, at a ruinous expense, he has bought nothing 
but inconvenience and ridicule. Who has not seen men to whom 
ancient learning is an absolute curse, who have labored only 
to accumulate what they cannet enjoy? They come forth into 
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the world, expecting to find only a larger university. They find 
that they are surrounded by people who have not the least respect 
for the skill with which they detect etymologies, and twist corrupt 
Epodes into something like meaning. Classical knowledge is in- 
deed valued by all intelligent men; but not such classical knowl- 
edge as theirs. To be prized by the public, it must be refined 
from its grosser particles, burnished into splendor, formed into 
graceful ornaments, or into current coin. Learning in the ore, 
learning with all the dross around it, is nothing to the common 
spectator. He prefers the cheapest tinsel; and leaves the rare 
and valuable clod, to the few who have the skill to detect its qual- 
ities, and the curiosity to prize them. 

No man, we allow, can be said to have received a complete and 
liberal education, unless he have acquired a knowledge of the 
ancient languages. But not one gentleman in fifty can possibly 
receive what we should call a complete and liberal education. 
That term includes not only the ancient languages, but those of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. It includes mathematics, the 
experimental sciences, and moral philosophy. An intimate ac- 
quaintance both with the profound and polite parts of English lite- 
rature is indispensable. Few of those who are intended for pro- 
fessional or commercial life can find time for all these studies. It 
necessarily follows, that some portion of them must be given up: 
And the question is, what portion? We say, provide for the mind 
as you provide for the body,—first necessaries,—then conveniences, 
—lastly, luxuries. Under which of those heads do the Greek and 
Latin languages come? Surely under the last. Of all the pursuits 
which we have mentioned, they require the greatest sacrifice of 
time. He who can afford time for them, and for the others also, is 
perfectly right in acquiring them. He who cannot, will, if he is 
wise, be content to go without them. If a man is able to continue 
his studies till his twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, by all means let 
him learn Latin and Greek. If he must terminate them at one and 
twenty, we should in general advise him to be satisfied with the 
modern languages. If he is forced to enter into active life at fif- 
teen or sixteen, we should think it best that he should confine him- 
self almost entirely to his native tongue, and thoroughly imbue his 
mind with the spirit of its best writers. But no! the artificial re- 
straints and encouragements which our academic system has intro- 
duced have altogether reversed this natural and salutary order of 
things. We deny ourselves what is indispensable, that we may pro- 
cure what is superfluous. We act like a day-laborer who should 
stint himself in bread, that he might now and then treat himself with 
a pottle of January strawberries. Cicero tells us, in the Offices, 
a whimsical anecdote of Cato the Censor. Somebody asked him 
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what was the best mode of employing capital. He said, To farm 
good pasture land. What the next? To farm middling pasture 
land. What next? To farm bad pasture land. Now the notions 
which prevail in England respecting classical learning seem to us 
very much toresemble those which the old Roman entertained with 
regard to his favorite method of cultivation. Is a young man abie 
to spare the time necessary for passing through the university’ Make 
him a good classical scholar! But a second, instead of residing at the 
university, must go into business when he leaves school. Make 
him then a tolerable classical scholar! A third has still less time 
for snatching up knowledge, and is destined for active employment 
while still a boy. Make him a bad classical scholar! If he does 
not become a Flaminius or a Buchanan, he may learn to write non- 
sense verses. If he does not get on to Horace, he may read the 
first book of Cesar. If there is not time even for such a degree 
of improvement, he may at least be flogged through that immemo- 
rial vestibule of learning! ‘Quis docet? Who teacheth? Magister 
docet. ‘The master teacheth.? Would to heaven that he taught 
something better worth knowing! 

All these evils are produced by the state of our universities. 
Wheresthey lead, those who prepare pupils for them, are forced to 
follow. Under a free system, the ancient languages would be less 
read, but quite as much enjoyed. We should not see so many lads 
who have a smattering of Latin and Greek’, from which they derive 
no pleasure, and which, as soon as they are at liberty, they make 
all possible haste to forget. It must be owned, also, that there 
would be fewer young men really well acquainted with the ancient 
tongues. But there would be many more who had treasured up 
useful and agreeable information. Those who were compelled to 
bring their studies to an early close, would turn their attention to 


objects easily attainable. ‘Those who enjoyed a longer space of 


literary leisure, would still exert themse}ves to acquire the classical 
languages. ‘They*would study them, not for any direct emolument 
which they would expect from the acquisition, but for their own 
intrinsic value. Their number would be smaller, no doubt, than 
that of present aspirants after classical honors. But they would 
not, like most of those aspirants, leave Homer and Demosthenes to 
gather dust on the shelves, as soon as the temporary purpose had 
been served. There would be fewer good scholars of twenty-five ; 
but we believe that there would be quite as many of fifty. 
Hitherto we have argued on the hypothesis most favorable to the 
universities. We have supposed that the bounties which they offer 
to certain studies are fairly bestowed on those who excel. The 
fact however is, that they are in many cases appropriated to par- 
ticular counties, parishes, or names. The effect of the former 
system isto encourage studies of secondary importance, at the ex- 
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pense of those which are entitled to preference. The effect of 
the latter is to encourage total idleness. It has been also as- 
serted, that at some colleges the distributors of fellowships and 
scholarships heve allowed themselves to be influenced by party 
spirit, or personal animosity. On this point, however, we will not 
insist. We wish to expose the vices, not of individuals, but of the 
system. Indeed, in what we have hitherto written, we have gene- 
rally had in our eye a College which exhibits that system in the 
most favorable light,—a college in which the evils which we have 
noticed are as much as possible alleviated by an enlightened and 
liberal administration,—a college not less distinguished by its opu- 
lence and splendor, than by the eminent talents of many of its 
members, by the freedom and impartiality of its elections, by the 
disposition which it has always shown to adopt improvements not 
inconsistent with its original consitution, and by the noble spirit 
with which it has supported the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

We have hitherto reasoned as if all the students at our universi- 
ties learnt those things which the universities profess to teach. 
But this is, notoriously, not the fact—and the cause is evident. 
All who wish for degrees must reside at college; but only those 
who expect to obtain prizes and fellowships apply themselves with 
vigor to classical and mathematical pursuits. ‘The great majority 
have no inducement whatever to exert themselves. They have no 
hope of obtaining the premium; and no value for the knowledge 
without the premium. For the acquisition of other kinds of know- 
ledge the universities afford no peculiar facilities. Hence proceeds 
the general idleness of collegians. Not one in ten, we venture to 
say, ever makes any considerable proficiency in those pursuits te 
which every thing else is sacrificed. A very large proportion carry 
away from the university less of ancient literature than they brought 
thither. It is quite absurd to attribute such a state of things to the 
indolence and levity of youth. Nothing like it is seen elsewhere. 
There are idle lads, no doubt, among those who walk the hospitals, 
who sit at the desks of bankers, and serve at the counters of trades- 
men. But what, after all, is the degree of their idleness, and what 
proportion do they bear to those who are aetive? Is it not the most 
common thing in the world, to see men, who have passed their time 
at college in mere trifling, display the greatest energy as soon as 
they enter on the business of life; and become profound lawyers, 
skilful physicians, eminent writers? How can these things-be ex- 
plained, but by supposing that most of those who are compelled to 
reside at the universities have no motive to learn what is taught 
there? Who ever employed a French master for four years without 
improving himself in French? The reason is plain. No man em- 
ploys such a master, but trom a wish to become acquainted with 
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the language; and the same wish leads him to apply vigorously to 
it. Of those who go to our universities, on the other hand, a large 
proportion are attracted, not by their desire to learn the things 
studied there, but by their wish to acquire certain privileges, which 
residence confers alike on the idle and on the diligent. Try the 
same experiment with the French language. Erect the teachers 
of it into a corporation. Give them the power of conferring de- 
grees, Enact that no person who cannot produce a certificate, at- 
testing that he has been for a certain number of years a student at 
this academy, shall be suffered to keep a’shop; and we will venture 
to predict, that there will soon be thousands; who, after having 
wasted their money and their time in a formal attendance on lec- 
tures and examinations, will not understand the meaning of Parlez- 
vous Frangais? 

It is the general course of those who patronise an abuse to at- 
tribute to it every thing good which exists in spite of it. Thus the 
defenders of our universities commonly take it for granted, that 
we are indebted to them for all the talent which they have not been 
able to destroy. It is usual, when their merits come under discus- 
sion, to enumerate very pompously all the great men whom they 
have produced; as if great men had not appeared under every sys- 
tem of education. Great men were trained in the schools of the 
Greek sophists and Arabian astrologers, of the Jesuits and the Jan- 
senists. There were great men when nothing was taught but 
School Divinity and Canon law; and there would still be great 
men if nothing were taught but the fooleries of Spurzheim and 
Swedenberg. A long list of eminent names is no more a proof of 
the excellence of our academic institutions, than the commercial 
prosperity of the country is a proof of-the utility of restrictions in 
trade. No financial regulations, however absurd and pernicious, 
can prevent a people amongst whom property is secure, and the 
motive to accumulate consequenily strong, from becoming rich. 
The energy with which every individual struggles to advance, more 
than counteracts the retarding force, and carries him forward, 
though at a slower rate, than if he were left at liberty. It is the 
same with restrictions which prevent the intellect from taking the 
direction which existing circumstances point out. They do harm. 
But they cannot wholly prevent other causes from producing good. 
In a country in which public opinion is powerful, in which talents 
properly directed are sure to raise their professor to distinction, 
ardent and aspiring minds will surmount all the obstacles which may 
oppose their career. It is amongst persons who are engaged in 
public and professional life that genius is most likely to be developed. 
Of these a large portion is necessarily sent to our English universi- 
ties. It would, therefore, be wonderful if the universities could not 
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boast of many considerable men. Yet, after all, we are not sure 
whether, if we were to pass’ in review the Houses of Parliament 
and the English and Scottish Bar, the result of the investigation 
would be so favorable as is commonly supposed to Oxford and 
Cambridge. And of this we are sure, that many persons who, 
since they have risen to eminence, are perpetually cited as proofs 
of the beneticial tendency of English education, were at college 
never mentioned but as idle frivolous men, fond of desultory read- 
ing, and negligent of the studies of the place. It would be indeli- 
cate to name the living; but we may venture to speak more parti- 
cularly of the dead. It is truly curious to observe the use which is 
made in such discussions as these, of names which we acknowledge 
to be glorious, but in which the colleges have no reason to glory, 
—that of Bacon, who reprobated their fundamental consitution, 
of Dryden, who abjured his Alma Mater, and regretted that he had 
passed his youth under her care; of Locke, who was censuredand 
expelled; of Milton, whose person was outraged at one University, 
and whose works were committed to the flames at the other! 

That in particular cases a University education may have pro- 
duced good effects, we do not dispute. But as to the great body 
of those who receive it, we have no hesitation in saying, that their 
minds permanently suffer from it. All the time which they can de- 
vote to the acquisition of speculative knowledge is wasted, and they 
have to enter into active life without it. They are compelled to 
plunge into the details of business, and are left to pick up general 
principles as they may. From all that we have seen and heard, 
we are inclined to suspect, in spite of ail our patriotic prejudices, 
that the young men, we mean the very young men, of England, are 
not equal as a body to those of France, Germany, or Russia. 
They reason less justly, and the subjects with which they are chiefly 
conversant are less manly. As they grow older, they doubtless 
improve. Surrounded by a free people, enlightend by a free press 
with the means of knowledge placed within their reach, and the re- 
wards of exertion sparkling in their sight, it would indeed be 
strange if they did not in a great measure recover the superiority 
which they had lost. The finished men of England may, we allow, 
challenge a comparison with those of any nation. Yet our ad- 
vantages are not so great that we can afford to sacrifice any of 
them. We do not proceed so rapidly, that we can prudently imi- 
tate the example of Lightfoot in the Nursery Tale, who never ran 
a race without tying his legs. The bad effects of our university 
system may be traced to the very last, in many eminent and res+ 
pectable men, They have acquired great skill in business, they 
have laid up great stores of information. But something is stil] 
wanting. The superstructure is vast and splendid; but the foug. 
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dations are unsound. It is evident that their knowledge is not sys- 
tematised; that, however well they may argue on particular points, 
they have not that amplitude and intrepidity of intellect which it is 
the first object of education to produce. ‘They hate abstract rea- 
soning. ‘lhe very name of theory is terrible to them. They seem 
to think that the use of experience is not to lead men to the know- 
ledge of general principles, but to prevent them from ever thinking 
about general principles at all. ‘They may play at bo-peep with 
truth; but they never get a full view of it in all its proportions. 
The cause we believe is, that they have passed those years dur- 
ing which the mind frequently acquires the character which it ever 
after retains, in studies, which, when exclusively pursued, have no 
tendency to strengthen or expand it. 

From these radical defects of the old foundations the London 
university is free. It cannot cry up one study or cry down auother. 
It has no means of bribing one man to learn what it is of no use to 
him to know, or of exacting a mock attendance from another who 
learns nothing at all. To be prosperous, it must be useful. 

We would not be too sanguine. But there are signs of these 
times, and principles of human nature, to which we trust as firmly 
as ever any ancient astrologer trusted to the rules of his science. 
Judging from these we will venture to cast the horoscope of the 
infant institution. We predict, that the clamor by which it has 
been assailed will die away,—that it is destined to a long, a glo- 
rious, and a beneficent existence,—that, while the spirit of its sys- 
tem remains unchanged, the details will vary with the varying ne- 
cessities and facilities of every age,—that it will be the model of 
many future establishments,—that even those haughtyfoundations 
which now treat it with contempt, will in some degree feel its sa- 
lutary influence,—and that the approbation of a great people, to 
whose wisdom, energy and virtue, its exertions will have largely 
contributed, will confer on it a dignity more imposing than any: 
which it could derive from the most lucrative patronage, or the 
most splendid ceremonial. 

Even those who think our hopes extravagant, must own that no 
positive harm has been even suggested as likely to result from this 
Institution. All the imputed sins of its founders are sins of omission. 
Whatever may be thought of them, it is surely better that some- 
thing should be omitted than that nothing should be done. The 
universities it can injure in one way only—by surpassing them. 
This danger no sincere admirer of these bodies can apprehend. 
As for those who, believing that the project really tends to the 
good of the country, continue to throw obloquy upon it—and that 
there are such men we believe—to them we have nothing to say. 
We have no hope of converting them; no wish to revile them. 
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Let them quibble, declaim, sneer, calumniate. Their punishment 
is to be what they are. 

For us, our part has been deliberately chosen—and shall be 
manfully sustained. We entertain a firm conviction that the prin- 
ciples of liberty, as in government and trade, so also in education, 
are all important to the happiness of mankind. To the triumph of 
those principles we look forward, not, we trust, with a fanatical 
confidence, but assuredly with a cheerful and steadfast hope. 
Their nature may be misunderstood. ‘lheir progress may be re- 
tarded. ‘They may be maligned, derided, nay at times exploded, 
and apparently forgotten. But we do, in our souls, believe that 
they are strong with the strength, and quick with the vitality of 
truth; that when they fall, it is to rebound; that when they recede, 
it is to spring forward with greater elasticity ; that when they seem 
to perish, there are the seeds of renovation in their very decay. 


MR. EMERSON’S FEMALE SEMINARY AT WETHERSFIELD CONNECTICUT.* 


Course of Instruction. 


Tue course of instruction in the Seminary is designed to embrace 
three seasons of twenty-eight weeks each. It is expected, that or- 
dinarily, during the Junior Season, young ladies will prepare for 
the Middle class; and during the Middle Season, for the Senior. 
This, however, is not to be considered, as a matter of course. It 
may often be otherwise. Young ladies will rise from class to class, 
according to their proficiency. In cases of uncommon progress in 
knowledge and mental improvement, some may advance more ra- 
pidly, and possibly, from commencing with the Juniors, one season, 
may close with the Seniors, the next. And during the same 
season, it may perhaps be said to some, ‘Go up higher.’ Yet, as 
it is intended, that none but thorough scholars shall ever have a 
standing in the Senior class, it may sometimes be expedient for 
young ladies to remain two seasons in the same class; or to employ 
two years in passing from the Junior class to the Senior. 

It is not to be understood, however, that young ladies must al- 
ways have been members of the junior class, in order to join either 
of the others. If properly qualified, a young lady may become a 
member of any class, at any stage of its advancement. 

This course of instruction is by no means so long as many ar- 
dent friends to female improvement may wish. It seems, indeed, 
desirable, that it should be very much protracted, so as to allow 
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a portion of time, equal to twenty-five complete weeks for studying, 
Arithmetic and Geometry; twenty-five for Geography and Chro- 
nology; forty, for the Bible; forty, for the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History of our own country; sixty, for ali other civil and ecclesi- 
astical history, not contained in the Bible; thirty, for Grammar; 
thirty, for Rhetoric and Composition; twenty, for Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry; twenty, for intellectual Philosophy and Edu- 
tion; twenty, for Moral Philosophy; fifteen, for the Poets, &c. &c. 
But the present state of our country seems not to justify the plan 
of so extended a course of female education, except perhaps for a 
small portion of our most opulent citizens. When our district 
schools become what they should be, all this and more, will undoubt- 
edly be realised; and a common school education may then be 
better than a college education now. But this is for future and 
wiser generations to accomplish. If we cannot effect all we would 
we Inust try to content ourselves with doing what we can, rejoicing 
in prospect of the wonders which our successors are to achieve. 

The humble plan of a course of eighty-four weeks, is the utmost 

which I now presume to adopt. And this plan, limited as it is, is 
something more than the plans which I have yet executed; and I 
cannot but hope, that it will prove some advance upon the plans of 
female education, which to any considerable extent, have been 
hitherto attempted; and that by this course, young ladies will be 
enabled to acquire an education, more thorough, more practical 
and more useful, than has been customary in this country, or any 
other. 
Important advantages may be expected from the classification of 
the students. A considerable number, possessing nearly: equal at- 
tainments, engaged in the same pursuits, and stimulated by various 
motives, cannot fail to animate each other in their literary progress. 
But by far the greatest advantage of this arrangement may be ex- 
pected to result from the time and attention, which it allows the 
teachers to devote to their pupils. Ordinarily, a teacher will at- 
tend only one recitation in a half-day; and will thus be able to make 
special preparation forthe discharge of this important duty. There 
will then be opportunity, not merely to hear the pupils repeat their 
lessons, but to ask them collateral questions, to ask question upon 
question, to add illustrations, and by actual example, to teach them 
to discuss and to investigate. This must be much more conducive to 
improve their reasoning powers, and make them logicians, than 
merely their learning the rules of logic. 

It is hoped, that the lectures, given in connection, will not only 
be useful in themselves, but conduce to render the general course 
of study more interesting and beneficial. 

Although in so short a course the students cannot make all the 
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progtess they may desire, yet a hope is cherished, that they will 
learn to teach themselves—that they will lay a foundation broad, 
deep and firm, on which they may be continually building, and adorn- 
ing an intellectual editice, till the days of their dotage. 

This course of instruction includes none but the solid and useful 
branches; and even these cannot be all included. If some atten- 
tion should be devoted to drawing, it will be in a manner that re- 
quires very little skill or time; and the time thus employed will pro- 
bably be as conducive to enrich the intellectual treasury, as if it 
were devoted immediately to literary pursuits. Though some use- 
ful branches must be omitted, it is hoped, that attention will be paid 

“to the most important; that the most deserving of these. will receive 
most attention; and that every branch will be treated, in a good 
degree, according to its importance. 

in this course, it is proposed to follow the indication of nature: 
to teach those things first, which appear first in the order of nature; 
or, in other words, to teach first, those branches and parts of 
branches, which may be understood by themselves, and gradually 
proceed to others, which most immediately and intimately depend 
upon these. This is among the most important and difficult prob- 
lems in education. How absurd must it be for example, to attempt 
to teach Multiplication to a person ignorant of Addition; or te 
teach Division to one, unacquainted with Subtraction and Multipli- 
cation. Inconsistencies like these, are probably to be found, in a 
greater or less degrea, in almost every literary institution. And 
there is no doubt, that a teacher is often grieved, distressed, and 
vexed, with the seeming stupidity of his pupils in not understanding 
what appears so very plain and easy to him, when the whole diffi- 
culty arises from their ignorance of some word used in the expla- 
nation, or their not being acquainted with some branch, necessary 
to be known, i in order to understand the point under considerations 
It is probable, that defects in intellectual education have owed their 
origin more to this cause, than to aimost any other—and more than 
to all others, except the depravity of the heart. From this cause, 
no doubt, thousands of bright geniuses, after devoting much time 
to literary formalities, and a dull routine of what was misnamed, 
study, have lived and died haters of literature and despisers of sci- 
ence; and many who possibly might have been Newtons, have been 
scarcely superior to dunces, Nor do I presume to flatter myself, 
that the course of study in my institution, will be entirely free from 
such inconsistences. There are difficulties, intrinsic difficulties, 
relating to this subject, which perhaps cannot be surmounted, till 
Intellectual Philosophy, is better understood, and more skilfully 
applied in the process of education. These difficulties have ap- 
peared to me more and more appalling, as I have been painfully 
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engaged, from year to year, in attempting to understand and remove 
them. 

This is not the place to discuss this subject at length. A few ad- 
ditional remarks must suffice, As literary instruction must be com- 
municated, in a great measure, by means of language, it is of radi- 
cal importance, that the greatest efforts should be made to give the 
pupil clear, correct and precise ideas of the words used in defining 
and illustrating. The best method of doing this, is not by teach- 
ing them foreign or dead languages, nor by repeating synonymous 
words, which they do not understand, but by familiar and copious 
explanations, by showing them the object, whenever it is practica- 
ble, or by showing them pictures, or natural signs of the object 
with frequent questions, to ascertain how far they understand the 
subject. Indeed, questioning may often do more, than merely aid 
in ascertaining how far the pupil understands the point under con- 
sideration. It may lead him to a discovery of things before un- 
known, for which other means might not be effectual. 

I will mention two or three instances of the gradation of branch- 
es, proposed in the course. It is manifest that Arithmetic must 
be in some measure known, in order to understand Geography. 
In almost every page of Geography, numbers are brought to view; 
and these cannot be understood without some knowledge of Arith- 
metic, which is the science of numbers. ‘To the study of Geogra- 
phy, some acquaintance with Geometry also is a prerequisite equally 
important. For the want of this, it is often the case, that those 
who have devoted much time to the study of Geography, know 
scarcely anything of latitude or longitude, of the comparative mag- 
nitudes of countries, &c. of the distances and bearings of places, and 
of some of the most important properties of maps. 

Geography and Chronology are the ‘eyes’ of history. How 
many, alas, have attempted to grope their way through the historic 
field, without these lights! How dark and bewildering has been 
their course! The study of History, then, should be preceded by 
that of Geography, and either preceded or accompanied by that of 
Chronology. 

A considerable acquaintance with Arithmetic and some know- 
ledge of Geometry should also precede the study of Natural Phi- 
tosophy. 

In this course of instruction, it is designed, as far as possible, 
to proceed gradually from the more easy to the more difficult. This 
rule of procedure is not exactly the same as the preceding. 
Though they often coincide, they sometimes differ in their require- 
ments. In Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, for example, the 5th 
and 7th propositions are generally found much more difficult, than 
many of those that succeed. In Legendre’s Elements of Geome- 
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try, the demonstration of the first proposition is incomparably more 
intricate, than any of the rest, that I have examined. In Arith- 
metic, some exercises in Addition and Subtraction, are very much 
more difficult, than others in Multiplication and Division. This is 
the case in a greater or less degree, with every branch of science and 
literature: at least, it is undoubtedly the case with all the regular 
treatises that have been designed as elementary. The evil of this is 
formidable indeed. When the ardent youth spends hour after hour, 
in vainly attempting to understand the first demonstration of Le- 
gendre, it must be extremely distressing and discouraging. In my 
early pupilage, | studied Cicero’s Orations, without suitable pre- 
parations, or suitable aids. I met with many passages, which I 
did not understand—which under such disadvantages, I could not 
understand. The exercise was nearly as unprofitable, as it was 
unpleasant, The same may be, in some measure, the case, in the 
pursuit of various other studies. For such evils, it is doubtless 
impossible, at once, to devise and apply complete remedies. It is 
confidently believed, however, that these evils may be exceedingly 
mitigated. ‘The accomplishment of this will be a leading object.in 
all the arrangements and operations of my institution. 

In this course of instruction, it is designed, that each student 
shall, as far as possible, see and feel the real importance and prac- 
tical utility of every branch pursued. It is designed, that every 
branch attended to, and every exercise required, shal] be at once 
conducive to discipline and improve the mental faculties, and also 
te furnish that knowledge and that skill, which are continually need- 
ful for practical application in every walk of life. Some writers 
upon this subject, seem to imagine, that in a course of intellectual 
education, the idea of direct practical utility is scarcely to be re- 
garded; and that if any study or exercise is conducive to mental 
improvement, this circumstance alone is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion. ‘Toa person of such views, it may be said ‘ Behold thou art 
wiser than Solomon!’ | am not yet convinced, however, that there 
is any way better than the besi—that there is any way to be pre- 
ferred to the good old way, that Infinite Wisdom has taught us, 
‘Train up achild inthe way he should go.’ That those under our 
care may be thus trained up, it seems desirable, that they should 
proceed understandingly, that they should know and feel the prac- 
tical importance of every branch pursued, that they may thus be ena- 
bled and disposed to cooperate with us for their own advantage; and 
that for this end, they should receive line upon line, and precept up- 
on precept, continually. 

One object, which will be constantly kept in view, in this 
course of instruction, is to give the pupils some information res- 
pecting the astonishing improvements, which, the wonder-working 
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providence and grace of God are continually effecting in different 
parts of the world—improvements relating principally to religion, 
liberty, science and literature. But little attention can, indeed, be 
devoted to this object, compared with its stupendous magnitude and 
vast importance. ‘Lhe object is, if possibie, to draw the attention 
of the pupilsto the great and glorious things, which God is accom- 
plishing, to prepare the way tor greater things than these, which fu- 
ture ages shall behold; and to render the reading of the most impor- 
tant parts of the public journals from week to week, more intelligi- 
ble, more pleasing and more beneficial. 

It may be interesting to such, as may be disposed to patronise 
this Seminary, to be informed a little more particularly of the time 
and order of exercise from day to day. 

In these respects, there will probably be some variety in different 
stages of the course. One or both of the lower classes will gene- 
rally recite at 8 o’clock A. M. At 9, the members of the Seminary 
and School attend devotional exercises. A lecture upon some branch 
of literature is generally then attended by most of the members of 
the Seminary. Next, is a recitation, or recitations, for those who 
did not recite at 8. Different classes meet at different hours in the 
afternoon, from one to three, to attend recitations or exercises in 
Chirography or Arithmetic. Devotional exercises, at five, half 
after five, or six. Each young lady generally spends four or five 
hours a day at these religious and literary exercises. Studying is 


chiefly performed at their places of residence, The afternoons of 
Wednesday and Saturday are ordinarily devoted to reading, the 
young ladies attending in small divisions at different hours. One 
half day in a week is generally devoted to reviews. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS, 


Early physical education. 


‘Yo the Editor, 


Sir, I am one of those among your subscribers who have always 
been pleased with the importance which you ascribe to female influ- 
ence and agency in the business of education—and I should be 
happy to contribute something to the mother’s success in her 
department. This I am most disposed to attempt in the way of 
physical education, in this view, I will with her leave take my 
stand by the side of her infant, from his first respiration, in order 
to defend him from the bustling interference of officious self-suffi- 
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ciency, from ignorance and fashicn, and from the ill directed meas- 
ures of groundless solicitude, And if you can believe that the ten- 
der object of our care is ordinarily surrounded by all these ‘ friends 
and enemies,’ you will readily feel that he needs at least one pro- 
tector to shield him from their comifined operations. 

The first wants of the infant may be divided into those of clean- 
liness, clothing, and food; and, for this time, I shall limit my remarks 
chiefly to these three topics. One not skilled in the theory and 
practice of nurses, and women of years and experience, would not 
suppose that there was, in the nature of things, any great mystery 
or difficulty in washing an infant; and yet they on whom this 
simple operation commonly devolves, contrive to do it badly. 

Milk-warm, soft water, mild soap, and a piece of flannel, are all 
the preparation that is necessary. 

Sott flannel more readily absorbs and removes the caseous matter 
with which the skin is covered than linen or cotton. 

This washing should be steadily and perseveringly, not violently, 
continued till the skin is perfectly clean, smooth, and comfortable. 
Instead of this natural, easy, and grateful process, the nurse or some 
experienced matron present, full of the magnitude of her assumed 
office, and her all sufficiency to perform it according to custom 
and art, calls for some lard or other animal oil to besmear the 
body, which is then to be removed by acrid soap and water, after 
which the irritated skin of the ‘ tender plant,’ is to be further cha- 
fed and inflamed by a free application of rum, brandy, or some 
other spirit;—whichever can be first found in the hurry and con- 
fusion with which the whole matter is despatched. 

We thus see how early it is necessary to oppose the errors and 
intrusions of ignorance, presumption, and habit, by the aid of reason, 
common sense, and humanity, in any attempts to secure the physical 
well being of our race, 

Important and desirable as it is, that children, in northern cli- 
mates, should be rendered hardy and familiar with cold air and cold 
water, it should never be forgotten, that this firmness and security 
can only be obtained by slow and cautious advances. Few cus- 
toms are so unnatural and injurious as that of washing new-born 
infants in cold water. The washing and dressing of infants, with 
the necessary exposure to the air, constitute a sufficient commence- 
ment of the seasoning regimen for the first three months, during 
which the water should not be suffered to communicate any sensa- 
tion of cold. The only exception to this rule is, where the child 
is oppressed with atmospheric heat, in which case the water should 
be pleasantly cool only. 

From this period, if the infant be well, and the weather not cold, 
the temperature of the water may be gradually lowered: so that at 
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the end of six months, if this be in summer, cold water may be used; 
that is to say, water not artificially heated. 

What would the never-doubting nurse think, if the harsh expe- 
dient were prescribed for herself, which, with equal want of judge- 
ment and feeling, she practises on her helpless charge. 

In furnishing the infant’s wardrobe, we should have reference to 
economy, convenience, health, and good taste: these are the ob- 
jects to be attained. Anything like ornament, (unless it be some- 
thing very simple and appropriate,) or undue expense, is equally 
opposed to economy and good taste. The infant himself is the 
jewel; and the casket should never be permitted to usurp the mo- 
ther’s or spectator’s attention. 

To be convenient, the dress should be so made as to be put on 
and taken off in as little time, and with as little labor as possible. 
To promote health, the dress should be suited to the various sea- 
sons of the year; never so warm as to be oppressive in summer, 
nor so light in winter as not to protect the child both from the irk- 
some sensation of cold, and the risk of disease. Soft, thin flannel 
should be the prevailing material for three fourths of our year. 

Noncombustible “substances should alone be used during that 
portion of the year in which fires are kindled. ‘This single pre- 
caution would be the means of preventing a number of painful 
deaths. Needles, when used for fastening the dress, are worse 
than pins; and pins should be as little used as possible. 

At no period of life should any part of our clothing be permitted, 
in the smallest degree, to impede the freedom of muscular motion, 
nor by compression, to interfere with an easy and healthful perform- 
ance of all the essential functions of life; such as circulation, 
breathing, digestion, &c. 

Every day this rule is violated, and every day suffering or death 
is the consequence. Can any young lady think to entertain her 
friends by attempting to sing or read to them, when her chest is so 
compressed that she cannot by any effort distend her lungs with 
air? 

The resources of art are best applied when they are made to coun- 
teract the inequalities of nature. And with regard to temperature, 
that dress is the most perfect which adds least to the oppressive 
heat of summer, and protects the body most effectually from the 
cold of winter. 

One remark, in regard to clothing, as it respects temperature, 
is important; for persons in health the best temperature is that 
middle state, which is exactly midway between the sensation of 
heat or cold. Either deviation from this medium is equally un- 
pleasant, or injurious, and equally to be avoided. 

From a disregard of this fact, many children and adults are in- 
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commoded or injured by too much heat. This renders the body 
tender, and more readily subjects it to disease from the common 
effects of exposure to the atmosphere. Infants require so much 
watching and fidelity to secure their wellbeing, that parents may 
well dispense with any labor or expense which does not contribute 
to this end. Such works of supererogation, we think, are all dresses 
for the head; they are certainly useless, and in thé opinion of those 
who are best qualitied to decide in this matter, they are worse than 
useless, for they make the head tender, subject it to catarrh, pre- 
mote undue heat, eruptions, &c. 


[ The subject of this article shall be resumed in next number. ] 
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Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by the method of teach 
ing the Logic Class in the University of Glasgow; together with 
Observations on the expediency of extending the Practical System to 
other Academical Establishments, and on the propriety of making 
certain additions to the Course of Philosophical Education in Unie 
versilies. By George Jardine, A. M., F. R.S. E.., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in that University. Second edition, enlarged. 
Glasgow, 1825. 12mo. pp. 542. 


Persons who take a deep interest in the subject of education, 
will find this volume the most interesting that for many years has 
issued from the press. Intellectual culture is in this work raised 
to that elevation to which it is entitled, from its dignity as a depart- 
ment of science, no less than of art, and from its important relation 
to the business of life. The author of the Outlines-——an eminent 
practical philosopher and a veteran in the service of education— 
takes the young instructer by the hand, and places him at the feet 
of a sound and enlightened philosophy, there to watch the devel- 
opement of the mind, and to ascertain that course of discipline, 
which is best adapted to the constitution and the condition of man. 
The venerable professor ennobles the art of teaching by raising it 
above the mere process of mechanical routine and drudgery, and 
by infusing into its details the spirit of intellectual science. He 
carries the teacher to a point from which a commanding survey of 
the whole fieid of education may be taken, and enables him to en- 
ter on the duties of his station, with those comprehensive views 
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and inspiring principles which give efficiency and digmity to i- 
struction. 

The Outlines, though professedly written with a more imme- 
diate application to philosophical education, exhibit principles, and 
suggest improvements, of the utmost importance to every depart- 
ment of instruction; and no teacher—whatever may be his sphere 
—will rise from the perusal of this work, without higher concep- 
tions of his duties, and more adequate preparation for the discharge 
of them. 

One great advantage resulting from the influence of Professor 
Jardine’s treatise, will be a more speedy removal of false impres- 
sions with regard to the profession (if we may so call it) of teach- 
ing. A young man of abilities has commonly been induced to 
believe that he owes it to himself and his family, or his friends, to 
aspire after something higher, as a business for life, than the 
humble office of teaching. The able and the enterprising among 
the young candidates for professional reputation, have accordingly 
pressed on in pursuit of other occupations; and with comparative 
disdain have passed by the avenue of employment which education 
opens to them. But the author of the Outlines has succeeded in 
giving so interesting and dignified an aspect to instruction, that it 
is rendered worth the notice of the most ambitious aspirant for a 
useful and reputable occupation. The tone of Professor Jardine’s 
work, together with the increasing disposition to afford instructers 
a more adequate compensation for their labors, will, we trust, 
contribute to elevate still more the rising character of instruction 
in this country. 

The volume which we here introduce to our readers, has pecu- 
liar claims on their attention. It is the fruit of fifty years’ expe- 
rience, in the arduous and honorable vocation to which its author 
devoted himself. We have here no precipitate conclusions, no 
rash assertions, no superficial theories, proceeding from a san- 
guine disposition, and an excited imagination. Every plan has 
been submitted to the test of half an age. The author had the 
magnanimity to begin the business of his office in the attitude of 
a learner, and to pursue it with the diffidence and the caution of a 
true disciple of the great father of modern experimental philoso- 
phy. With a self-command, too, which furnishes an instructive 
lesson in these days of premature and juvenile authorship, he re- 
served the publication of the invaluable results at which he had 
arrived, till the lapse of half a century had set its seal to their 
certainty and their worth. 

Another circumstance which gives an uncommon value to the 
work before us, is, that it not only looks on education through the 
medium of intellectual philosophy, but presents the first specimen 
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of a course of purely philosophic discipline being rendered subser- 
vient to the actual business of life, and to the existing circumstances 
of society. The student of philosophy has hitherto been regarded 
as the most strictly secluded of all the devotees of abstract science, 
—as a being privileged with an entire exemption from the realities 
and the activity of ordinary life. Professor Jardine has shown that 
the study of intellectual science may not only be rendered harm- 
less to those who are to be engaged in the practical pursuits of 
science, of literature, or of business, but that it may be made to 
furnish the best possible preparation for active life, with all its de- . 
mands for enterprise and eflort—its unexpected calls on personal 
character—its unforeseen emergencies, requiring an instant and 
absolute command of thought, and a complete readiness in word 
and action, For those departments of business particularly, which 
demand the ‘full,’ the ‘exact,’ and the ‘ready’ man, in perfect 
combination, the philosophic course sketched in the Outlines, 
forms an admirable preparatory training. 

The methods of mental discipline which have been commonly 
adopted in initiating the young in the arts of writing and speaking, 
have been very defective. The pupil begins at school the system- 
atic study of English grammar, or ‘the art of speaking and writing 
correctly ;’ at college he advances to logic, or ‘the art of reason- 
ing;’ and he turns his attention last of all to metaphysics, or, in 
other words, to intellect and its operations. He is thus compelled 
to invert the order of nature. He learns first the art of expression, 
and then the art of thinking. Professor Jardine is entitled to the 
credit of being the first instructer who ventured to begin with the 
cultivation of thought, and thence proceed to that of expression. 
He furnishes the student, in the first place, with the materials of 
thought and the habit of thinking. He then applies to the mind 
thus furnished and prepared, the actual discipline of a course of 
practical logic; and finally applies all this previous training, to the 
department of written and oral expression. During a part of the 
course of instruction, all the branches mentioned above are culti- 
vated simultaneously; but in no part is the last named placed first 
in order. The student’s mind is thus made to develope itself, and 
to effect insensibly, but surely, the improvement of his style. ‘The 
command of thought is first acquired; and this furnishes a com- 
mand of words, which critical attention, and constant practice ulti- 
mately render perfect. Despatch in writing, an invaluable acqui- 
sition for professional life, is by the same method early attained, 
and is naturally accompanied by a facility and accuracy of extem- 
poraneous address; than which there is no accomplishment more 
indispensable to the successful conducting of a great proportion of 
public business. 
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The prevailing arrangement in seminarres of learning, is, to keep 
mental and rhetorical discipline as distinct as possible—to render, 
in other words, the study of philosophy dry and useless, and that of 
rhetoric an unmeaning and mechanical process, as far removed 
as the other from the results which the student’s destination in life 
will ultimately call for. 

The Outlines of Philosophical Education will, we hope, be 
speedily introduced in every college and in every preparatory 
seminary in the United States. The book will be equally service- 
able to students and to instructers. It will ‘breathe the breath of 
life’ into the whole form of instruction, and convert the class-room 
into an intellectual arena for vigorous and pleasing effort on the 
part both of the teachers and the taught. No work, we believe, 
could be mentioned so well suited to aid the progress of practical 
improvement in the useful departments of education. Professor 
Jardine’s volume is one which every instructer who is really de- 
sirous of advancing his pupils, ought to consult daily, till all its 
plans and details are rendered perfectly familiar. 

But it is time to introduce the work more directly, and in the 
author’s own words. 


‘The author of the following Outlines has long been of opinion 
that philosophical education, as it is generally conducted in our 
universities, is too much confined to the mere communication of 
knowledge; and that too little attention is bestowed on the forma- 
tion of those intellectual habits of thinking, judging, reasoning, and 
communication, upon which the farther prosecution of science, and 
the business of active life, almost entirely depend. He is fully sen- 
sible of the genius, the knowledge, and the eloquence, which have 
been displayed in the public lectures delivered by many professors 
m our universities,—some of whom, during the last century, have 
attained to the highest rank in their respective departments; but 
still he cannot help thinking that little has been done to generate, 
in the student, that activity of mind, and that facility of applying 
his intellectual powers, which ought to be the great object of all 
education. 

The communication of knowledge is indeed necessary to furnish 
suitable materials for the exercise of the mental faculties; and, 
perhaps, with a few students, whose minds are easily awakened to 
scientific pursuits, little else may be required. But this can only 
apply to a very small proportion indeed of those who enter upon 
a course of philosophical education; and, even with regard to 
them, nearly the same advantage may be derived from the judicious 
and systematic perusal of the writings of ancient and modern phi- 
losophers, as from merely attending a course of lectures. 
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[t has been the object of the author, who has been employed for 
the long period of fifty years in the department of the first philosophy 
class in the university of Glasgow, to endeavor, as much as possible, 
to remedy this defect; and while he has, in the course of his public 
lectures, explained the first principles of the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, he has uniformly accompanied these lectures with a sys- 
tem of active discipline on the part of his students, with a view to 
invigorate, and improve, the important habits of inquiry and of 
communication. 

These Outlines, accordingly, consist of two parts;—the first ex- 
hibits a view of the lectures which are delivered to the students; 
in which the author does not lay claim to the merit of any new 
discoveries in the science of mind, but has endeavored to select 
those subjects which seemed most adapted for the employment of 
youth, at the commencement of their philosophical studies. Ac- 
cordingly, he has not confined himself to the art of logic, or to any 
one department of knowledge, but has endeavored to lay before 
his students, in a simple and intelligible form, the elements of the 
science of mind, with an analysis of the different intellectual pow- 
ers inthe order of their connexion and dependence,—the the- 
ory of language, as illustrative of human thought,-—the principles 
of taste and criticism,—and the means of improving the powers of 
communication by speech and writing, as exhibited in the best 
models of ancient and modern composition. 

The second part—which, to the author, appears by far the most 
useful department of his labors—contains an account of the practi- 
cal system of discipline to which the students of this class are re- 
gularly subjected, for the purpose of acquiring habits of inquiry 
and communication. This consists, first, of an account of the mode 
in which the daily examination is conducted; and, secondly, of the 
exercises which are regularly executed by the students, and sub- 
mitted to the criticism of the professor. Neither in this part does 
the author claim the merit of any new discovery; because the 
principles on which he proceeds have been long known: but he is 
not aware of any public seminary, where a system of practical 
exertion, on the part of the students, has been enforced to such an 
extent as that to which he has endeavored to carry it. 

In this second edition, the author has made several alterations, 
which he hopes will be considered as material improvements, when 
compared with the former impression of this work. 

The approbation which the system of practical education has re- 
ceived from the public, has encouraged him to propose an exten- 
sion of its principles to three additional classes, which in his esti- 
mation appear necessary for completing the course of professional 
study, He has ventured to recommend, that professors should be 
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appointed to give lectures on the philosophy of history, on political 
economy, and on the improvement of eloquence considered as an 
art.* The author has stated, at considerable length, his reasons 
for the introduction of these important branches into the course of 
general education; the principal of which is, that they have become 
of late years so very closely connected with the affairs of life, and 
with the management of public business, that the knowledge of 
them is quite indispensable for qualifying young men to discharge 
the various duties to which their station in life is likely to call 
them.’ 


It may not be uninteresting to take a glance at the situation in 
which the author of the Outlines acquired the valuable experience 
which his work is intended to communicate. 


‘ The principal universities in Europe, it is well known, were founded 
during the reign of the scholastic philosophy, which consisted of such a 
mixture of the doctrines and opinions of the ancient philosophers, as it 
was possible to derive from corrupt copies, and imperfect translations, of 
their works. To these were added the numerous theological controversies 
which exercised the ingenuity, and employed the barbarous style, of the 
writers in the middle ages ; and as the chief object of education was to 
qualify young men for the service of the church, the motley system, 
which has just been described, was made the subject of study, in the 
schools of cathedrals, and of monasteries, as well as in other religious 
houses. 

Although, in the earlier ages of Christianity, the doctrines of Plato 
were allowed to maintain a disputed authority with those of Aristotle, 
yet, upon the revival of learning in Europe, (more correct copies of 
the ancient authors having been previously discovered,) it was found that 
the works of the latter philosopher bad obtained an almost exclusive 
possession of the schools ; and this preference is not, perhaps, surpris- 
ing, when it is recollected that the writings of this celebrated character 
embrace almost every subject of human knowledge—pbysics, meta- 
physics, ethics, logic, rhetoric, natural history, politics, and criticism. 

That logic, at a particular period, and from particular circumstan- 
ces, should have been cultivated more than any other art or science, 
is Hot perhaps very wonderful; but that it should have taken such a 
hold of the minds of men as in a great measure to preclude all other 
studies, and to constitute the chief occupation of the learned, is cer- 
tainly a singular phenomenon in the history of literature. It may not, 
therefore, be uninteresting to point out some of those circumstances 
which are supposed to have originally led to this universal reception 
of Aristotle’s logic ; as well as to the continuance of its authority, in 
certain academical establishments in our own times, long after the 
causes, now alluded to, have ceased to exist. 


* This part of the Outlines will be presented separately in a subsequent num- 
ber.—Ed. 
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The ancient history of the church informs us, that considerable 
differences of opinion, as to doctrine and ritual observances, subsisted 
even among the primitive Christians. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, however, when letters had revived, and the Reformation had 
made some progress, the topics of religious controversy were greatly 
multiplied ; and, as these topics, at the era in question, were always 
more er less associated with speculations of a metaphysical nature, 
the addition thus made to the number of philosophical disputes for- 
merly agitated, not only opened a wider field for the exercise of the 
dialectician, but suggested the expediency of paying more attention to 
the manner in which the process of attack and defence might be con- 
ducted. The combatants on either side, accordingly, recurred with 
increased earnestness to the study of Aristotle’s Analytics, which, 
abounding in nice distinctions and definitions, in abstract notions, and 
general terms, supplied them with the means of maintaining an intermi- 
nable disputation, without once entering into the merits of the subject 
upon which it turned : and thus the controversialist, although incapable 
of securing a decisive victory, was never in danger of an irreparable 
defeat. 

From the operation of these causes, as well as for other reasons, of 
which it is unnecessary to give a minute detail, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and particularly the doctrine of the syllogism, had, even at a 
date considerably prior to the reformation, been viewed with a de- 
gree of enthusiastic admiration, approaching to idolatry, There is, 
accordingly, no epithet of praise or of adulation which has not been 
lavishly bestowed on the talents of that writer ; nor is there any ob- 
ject in nature or in art, so exalted as not to have afforded to his ad- 
mirers the ground of a comparison with his works, and even of a de- 
cided preference of those works to all created things. 

It was during this triumphant period of Aristotle’s authority, that the 
plan of education in the principal academical establishments of Eu- 
rope was reduced into some sort of a system: on which account, it is 
not surprising that the first place in it should have been given to his 
logic and metaphysics. Having once obtained this place in the scheme 
of public instruction, our ordinary views of human nature enable us to 
explain why, in certain circumstances, they should have been per- 
mitted to retain their rank, as objects of buman study, long after the 
causes to which they owed pre-eminence, had ceased to exist. 


In our next number we shall pursue our extracts from this in- 
teresting volume, and endeavor to give a statement of the author’s 
peculiar method of imparting instruction. 
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A Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Professor Brande’s, containing 
the principal facts of the Science, arranged wn the order in which they 
are discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at Harvard College, 
N. E.; compiled from the works of Brande, Henry, Berzelws, 
Thomson, and others. Designed for the use of Students, and per- 
sons altending Lectures on Chemistry. By John W. Webster, 
M. D., Lecturer on Chemisiry in Harvard University. Boston. 
8vo. pp. 603. 


We feel called on to notice this volume, as a work on a most 
important branch of practical education. The absolute necessity for 
some acquaintance with chemistry among all classes, and especially 
those engaged in manufactures and the arts, is so generally felt 
and admitted, that it has become in all institutions for education an 
object of special attention. We consider the study of chemistry 
as of great value in developing the mental energies of the young, 
and as attended with many excellent physical effects, The mate- 
rials for study to the chemist are never exhausted: every animal, 
each leaf, fruit and seed, nay every stone which the earth presents 
may be made the subject of an instructive lesson. It has been 
remarked that no pursuit tends more than chemistry to the acqui- 
sition of that habit of attending to one thing at a time, which is 
the path to great results;—patience and systematic research, clean- 
liness and a love of order, are alsoa part of the benefits the young 
may derive from prosecuting chemical inquiries. 

Let the future occupation of the pupil be what it may, the time 
spent in the acquirement of a general knowledge of this science 
cannot be deemed a loss in any case; for in this age of chemical 
invention, its importance is so manifest, that every gentleman is 
expected to know something of it, and the earlier in life it enlight- 
ens his mind the better; and in many female academies it is now 
adopted as a necessary part of a lady’s education. 

We have been led to make these general remarks, not as intro- 
ductory to a formal review of Dr. Webster’s work, but with the 
hope of reminding those seminaries and schools where chemistry 
is not yet studied, of their great omission, 

Dr. Webster’s work seems to be peculiarly adapted for the use 
of the higher class of seminaries and colleges, being most happily 
arranged and abounding in experimental illustrations. The plates 
are more numerous than in any similar work with which we are 
acquainted, and are executed with great neatness. 

It may be satisfactory to instructers who have not had the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the arrangement of this 
manual, to peruse the following extract from the advertisement 
prefixed to the volume. 
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‘ The basis of this work is the excellent Manual of Professor Brande ; 
it contains all the strictly chemical part of that work, with numerous 
additions from the best writers on Chemistry. All that part of Pro- 
fessor Brande’s work which relates to Mineralogy and Geology has 
been omitted, its place being supplied by more ample directions for 
the practical student. In most cases the extracts from other writers 
have been given without any alteration, except where it was demand- 
ed in order to give a greater degree of uniformity to the phraseology. 
The extracts are designated by the first letter of the writer’s name, 
and copious references are given for the convenience of those who 
may wish to consult the original memoirs. 

As it was a leading object in the compilation of this volume to put 
into the hands of students a less expensive work than that of Brande 
or Henry, and at the same time to compress as much matter as possi- 
ble into one volume, many of the less important substances and several 
instruments have been described in the form of notes. 

lhe plates will be found to contain nearly all the figures contained 
in the volumes of Brande and Henry, with the additon of several from 
other sources, the whole presenting a more complete chemical appara- 
tus than is to be found in any chemical work with the exception per- 
haps of I benard’s Travé 

I'bis volume being designed as an elementary treatise for students, 
the tables usually found in works on chemistry, have been omitted, but 
will be published in a separate volume, together with selections of the 
most instructive analyse< which are contained in the Essays of Klaproth 
and the various scientific journals.’ 


The volume to which we have now invited the attention of our 
readers, is an instance of the successful improvement of the supe- 
rior facilities which in this country are enjoyed by the compilers of 
text books for instruction. Dr. Webster’s Manual contains not 
only the valuable substance of the most popular corresponding 
treatise used in England, but embraces much useful matter which 
no English compiler could present without infringing the rights of 
other authors. 

It is no arrogant assumption to claim for this excellent work the 
credit of being the best practical treatise on chemistry, which has 
hitherto been offered to students on either side of the Atlantic, 
who receive their instruction through the medium of the English 
language. 
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STRICTURES ON MURRAY’S GRAMMAR, 
(Continued from page 429.) 


WE cannot expect to resolve into their ancient forms all the 
words which ignorance, a defective system of etymology, or the 
natural inclination to clip and contract words in common use, may 
have rendered so unlike their original, that the relation can hardly 
be discovered; but it is really an object to reduce to their original 
class all such as may be reduced without doing violence to any 
etymological or grammatical principle. 

We have already referred the article and the possessive case of 
nouns to the class of adjectives. To this class also we have refer- 
red nouns used as adjectives, whether united to the other noun by 
a hyphen or not.* To this class we must also bring all the pro- 
nouns and all the participles, when used as adjectives. 

Murray says, ‘An adjective is a word added to a substantive to 
express us QuaLITY.’—As he calls the numerals and ordinals adjec- 
tives, it is presumed that by restricting or limiting the meaning of 
nouns, he supposed they qualified them; we shall therefore use his 
definition in this more extensive signification. Again, ‘an adjective 
may be known by its making sense with the word Thing after it.’ 
He likewise says, somewhere, ‘An adjective cannot make sense by 
itself, but must have a noun, expressed or understood, to which it be- 
longs.’ 

To guide us in our remarks we shall class adjectives under sev- 
eral heads. 

1. Words allowed by all to be adjectives, expressing quality, 
and, of course, allowing degrees of comparison. 

2, Words expressing number and order, which of course admit 
of no comparison. Of this class are one, (and its relations none, 
that is, no-one, alone, only, an, a, any, many) ten, hundred, &c, 
first, second, third, &c. both, several, some, all, which, what, whose, 
each, every, either, neither, other, another, &c. 


* Our contributor stil] objects to the use of the hyphen in words situated as 
mentioned p. 429. His objection is founded on the following principle, ‘ That in 
our written language the meaning of the words must be determined by the context ; 
in our spoken language it is determined by the accent :’ that, in either case, therefore, 
a hyphen is superfluous. The principle, as such, is certainly entitled to a hearty 
assent. But unfortunately it is usage and not principles which, in such cases, 
language, whether oral or written, acknowledges as a stwndard of decision. The 
thing becomes a question of facts, and of practice, and not of opinion or of theory. 
The use of the hyphen in the cases alluded to, is a standing custom of the pen 
and of the press; and though ingenious and able arguments may be advanced to 
prove it theoretically wrong, it will continue to be, like every other point in es- 
tablished usage,—practically and actually right. Ed. 
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3. Words that indicate persons or things, without expressing 
any quality, as the, this, that, these, those. These cannot be 
compared. 

4. Adjectives indicating the person who is the agent or object of 
what is affirmed; as, I, me, we, us, thou, thee, ye, you, he, him, 
she, her, it, they, them, who. 

5. Adjectives formed from those of the fourth class, and used, 
not merely to point out the agents or objects, but also to show 
their relation to some other noun. Of this class are my, mine, 
thy, thine, his, her, hers, its, our, ours, your, yours, their, theirs. 

6. Adjectives formed from nouns without alteration, or by adding 
an apostrophe, with or without an s, as, glass house, man’s, John’s, 
&e, 

7. Verbs which are used as adjectives without any additional ter- 
mination, as, tell-tale, keep-sake, go-cart, &c.—the past or imperfect 
tense of all regular verbs, and of such irregulars as have the past 
tense and perfect participle alike; as loved, feared, &c. bent, dug, &c. 

8. Verbs with the termination en or img, and such of Murray’s per- 
fect participles of irregular verbs as differ from the past tense; as, 
written, loving, begun. 

In regard to all the words of these eight classes we would remark, 
that they qualify nouns, in Murray’s sense of the word; that they 
cannot be used without a noun; that they may be known by making 
sense with the word thing after them. We shall make a: few par- 
ticular remarks upon some of the classes. 

1. Of the first class we need say nothing, for both parties agree 
in respect to them. 

2 and 3. Murray allows all the words of the second and third 
classes to be either adjectives or adjective pronouns, that is, pro- 
nouns used as adjectives, except an, a, and the, which were exam- 
ined under the head of articles. 

4. The words in the fourth class he calls pronowns, and says 
‘they stand wmsfead of nouns.’ We assert that they are no more 
used imstead of nouns than other adjectives are, whose nouns are 
understood. That they are generally used withouw the noun’s being 
expressed, we allow, but this was not so much the case formerly as 
it is now; and even now, when we wish to avoid mistakes, and be 
very definite, we always insert the nouns. Of this, perhaps the 
most striking examples occur in legal forms, where, lest the pro- 
noun (adjective) should point to the wrong word, the right one is 
always repeated. ‘A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word.’ This implies that 
the word has been once expressed, and that previously to using the 
pronoun. 

‘The man is happy, he is benevolent, he is useful,’ He stands 
“instead of man, it is said. 
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The man is happy, happy because benevolent, happy because 
useful, happy because contented, &c. Is happy a pronoun also? 
it seems to ‘stand instead of’ man. 

Let us analyse Mr. Murray’s sentence. Zhe we have proved 
to be the same word as this, these, that, &c. It is then, ‘ This 
or that man is happy,’ &c. He is derived from the Latin adjective 
Js, which becomes J, Italian, pronounced E, and E in English with 
the breathing, or as we call it, H. Js, in Latin, generally means 
that, and is joined to a noun. The and he, then, are the same 
word in fact, and it isthe same thing to say, the man is happy, he is 
benevolent, he is useful—or, the man is happy, the (man) is benev- 
olent, the (man) is useful. 

He does not stand instead of the word man, then, but instead of 
the word the. Even on Murray’s ground, he must stand instead of 
the man; for he does not mean simply man, but the man before men- 
tioned. 

Besides, if pronouns stand instead of nouns previously expressed, 
what isto be done when the pronoun comes first? ‘ We the sub- 
scribers.? ‘Who art thou?? What do we and who stand instead 
of in these sentences? Does not the first mean ‘the we subscrib- 
ers, or we persons the subscribers?’ and does not the second mean, 
‘Who person art thou?’ The latter sentence will not sound so 
awkward when it is recollected that our who is the Latin Quis or 
quo, which is an adjective, and generally has the noun expressed. 

We cannot be so minute in regard to the other pronouns, although 
in some of them their adjective nature is more apparent than in he, 
which we selected because it is the example adduced by Mr. Mur- 
ray. A few parallel sentences must suffice to illustrate our position. 

I Paul, the apostle The I-dentical Paul, the apostle. 

Thou Lord of all The Lord of all. 

We, the editor The present editor. 

Ye hypocrites These hypocrites. 

He, John, is sick That* John is sick. 

She, Sarah, agrees That Sarah agrees. 

They, owners, are brothers Those owners are brothers. 























*He and she are acknowledged to be adjectives in such words as he goat and 
she-goat, that is, male goat and female goat; and as he and she did not originally 
have distinct genders, this must be a somewhat modern application of the words. 
How unsettled the gender of he, she, and it, is, may be gathered from the fact that 
any neuter noun may be, and many are usually called he and she, without ‘a 
figure of speech ;’ for this custom is rather an adherence to ancient usage than a 
modern rhetorical use of the pronouns. My carpeuter always says of his saw, 
she cuts well; and the sailor who never heard of rhetoric, says of the anchor, he 
holds, and of the ship, she bringsup. We all say, /¢ was 1, you, he, she, they; [¢ 
was aman, woman, or tree. Jt, the same as dit French, difto Italian, dicio Latin, 
hit Anglo-Saxon, means said, and, like our expression the said, may be applied to 
any gender. We shall leave our remarks upon the number and person of pro- 
nouns until we come to the verb. I, thou, we, ye, you, they, have no genders. 
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We do not assert that in these parallel expressions the words in 
italic have the same meaning, although we believe they come near 
it; but we do assert, that they are used in the same manner and ior 
the same purpose, and, of course, must belong to the same class of 
words. 

5. The words of our fifth class, with the exception of hers, ours, 
yours, and theirs, are called adjective pronouns by Mr. Murray. 
The four above named he calls the possessive case of the personal 
pronouns. We have shown that the possessive case of nouns is 
merely an adjective, and there is no reason why the deputy should 
not share the fate of its principal. Mine and thine are allowed, 
sometimes at least,to be adjectives. It would be very unaccount- 
able if the possessives singular of I, and thou might be used as ad- 
jectives, while their plural possessives could not. This book is mine, 
this book is ours, this book is his, this book is theirs, this book is new. 
If it be said that mine, his, and new can be placed before the noun, but 
ours, yours, hers, theirs, cannot—I answer, that it is no condition 
of a word’s becoming an adjective that it must be placed before a 
noun. Our pronouns are all borrowed from the Latin, where the 
adjective oftener follows than precedes the noun. Besides, there 
are other adjectives in English which always follow their nouns, as, 
A man worth a million—A prisoner quite alone, &c. If any more 
proof is wanted of these words being adjectives in their nature and 
use, let another adjective be substituted for them in the following 
sentences, 

The injuries are mine—substitute, great. 


The benefits were thine; ———— __ small. 
The day is yours ; ——._ cold. 
Liberty is ours ; ——_ precious. 





The prize is theirs; — valuable. 

We need not in these cases seek for a noun understood for the 
pronouns any more than for the acknowledged adjectives. 

Besides, mine, thine, his, us, take their place before adjectives 
expressed, and there are but four that cannot be so placed; so 
that the numbers are equal, as far as that argument goes. Again, 
it must be recollected that ours, yours, hers, and theirs, should be 
written our’s, your’s, her’s, their’s,—as they actually were written 
in former days,—then recollect that the apostrophe and s in this 
case, as in the case of nouns, mean add or join, and you may 
place the words before the noun at once. 

6. We have little to add to what we have already said on the 
subject of the fifth class; but cannot forbear remarking that we 
have lately been amused at a grave discussion of the question, wheth- 
er it is more proper to say, the Miss Howards, or the Misses How- 
ard, There can be no doubt that the words inthe plural are nouns, 
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and the others adjectives. If we wish to distinguish the unmarried 
from the married Howards, we call them the Miss Howards: if we 
wish to distinguish these misses from other misses, we call them 
the Misses Howard, in which case, the word in italics is an adjective. 

7. Under this head we class the present and past tenses of all 
regular verbs, when used without alteration, as adjectives. Per- 
haps we shall be better understood if we say that the past tense of 
regular verbs when used as an adjective, is what Murray calls the 
perfect participle. This, he says, has the nature of an adjective;— 
we believe it, and rank such words accordingly. 

The 8th class includes what he calls the present participle of all 
verbs, and the perfect participle of all irregular verbs whose 
participles differ from the past tense. The participle is no more a 
part of the verb because formed from it, than an adjective is part 
of anoun from which it is formed; and there is as much propriety 
in calling such an adjective a participle, as in so calling an adjective 
formed from a verb. This, of course, will set aside the passive 
voice and all the compound tenses of verbs, but we prefer the 
English jackdaw in his plain suit of black, to the gaudy one be- 
decked with the borrowed finery of foreign peacocks. 
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MR. G, F. THAYER’S SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


Ar the conclusion of the exercise [described in the last Number of the Journal,} 
the nell strikes aguin, and five spelling monitors, each with his slate in hand, con- 
taining the list of a division of a class,* repair to as many semi-circular marks on 
the floor. Again the beil is rung, and the five divisions assemble at their posts. if 
any one should have forgotten his rank, the monitor gives it to him from his me- 
morandum on the slate. At the fourth sound of the beil, the monitors of the low- 
est two divisions—wiho spell from spelling books, in which the pronunciation is 
sometimes doubtful to the pupils—begin by pronouncing the words of the lesson, 
waile tie buys of the class follow them looking over their books, and the other 
three monitors give out the words by the orthoepy of their dictionaries,—from 
Wwiich classes spell, as soon as they have become familiar with the contents ol 
their spelling books. Each boy pronounces his word before spelling. If the jesson 
be short, it is spelled twice over; otherwise, only once. Every word missed in each 
class, is marked by its monitor, and a check made against the boy who failed ; 
the latter office is generally performed by the boy standing at the head. The 
word is thea put to the next below until it is spelled right, and the correct speller 
goes above those who fail, who all spell the word over, as evidence of attention in 
them. ‘he boy who has taken precedence, then spells another word, that those 
who have lost their rank, may have a chance to recover it, and especially as éhetr 
failure may have been a means of his gain, without any merit on bis part, except- 
ing that of spelling different/y from them. Boys are required to spell mentally 
every word given out, that nothing in the lesson may escape them. This and ma- 
ny other of tue details of the exercise, may be deemed trifles too inconsiderable to 
be mentioned ; but they will all be found, on examination, to furnish good rea- 
sons for their adoption. Boys in class, having occasion to speak to their monitor, 
give a signal, and he listens to them. If any difficulty occurs, an appeal is made 
to the puucipal when the lesson is over. ‘i‘he spelling concluded, boys are re- 
quired to write on their slates, all the words missed by their class, the monitor 
giving them out; by which means, those who spell, as many do, thoughtlessly, 
are obliged to think or they will iail. The slates are examined by the mo- 
nitors, and due uotice taken of the errors. Sometimes we require boys to learn 
the definitions of words repeatediy missed, and to copy them, as we do those 
whose signification rs not understood in the morat lesson, into their writing books, 
the beiter to impress them on their memories. The boy at the head of each 
class, goes to the foot every morning before the lesson begins; and at the end of 
the week, he who has most frequently gained this distinction, receives a reward. 
Boys are degraded in class, for inattention or disorder, from one to the whole, 
according to the nature of the offence. Before boys leave the spelling stands, 
lessons are assigned for the following day, rank is marked, and the award made 
(a mark of 4 or otherwise) for the report.t 


* There are in all four classes, at present subdivided into seven divisions: vig 
first class one, and each of the others, two. 
+ See the Table p. 565. 
VOL. I, 71 
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While these boys are spelling, a higher class moved by the same signal, repair 
to the study, to recite their day’s lessons to one teacher ; and the remainder of the 
class to which the spelling monitors belong, (for they are all usually appointed 
from one class for one week at atime,)return to their seats, and attend to ciphering. 
Another teacher moves from class to class, to ascertain that allis going on proper- 
ly ; a third engages himself in adjusting numerous little unmenitonables, always 
found in a large school, and necessary to be kept in order ; and the principal sets 
such writing copies as remain uoprepared, or which require more particular atten- 
tion. 

Tospelling, succeeds an exercise in mental Arithmetic, Geography, or Gram- 
mar, each of these having particular days assigned. One teacher takes a divis- 
ion of a class at ove end of the hall, and another, one at the other end; while the 
remaining boys form a line in the aisle, and taking such apparatus as may be de- 
signated, move out of school in company, for gymnastic exercises. When the 
weather is suitable, they go, accompanied by the principal, to the Common, where 
they engage for about fifteen minutes, in running, hopping, juwping—with poles 
and without—leap-frog, drawing—or pulling by classes at the opposite ends of a 
rope, &c.—and, returning to the school, one of the teachers takes out such of the 
remaining boys as have been found correct in their lessons, for similar physical 
exercises in the open air. When the weather is not suitable for this, the boys go 
into the yard about the school, a class at a time, and take exercise by themselves as 
well as the space will allow. We havea plank placed edgewise and raised about 
eighteen inches from the ground, on which we require them to walk, to strengthen 
their legs and ankles, and gain the power of preserving equilibrium in narrow 
paths, &c. These sports are much enjoyed by boys, and are granted to none 
who have been found deficient in lessons or deportment during the morning. They 
are to be extended by the erection of such additional apparatus, as the limits 
about the establishment will permit. Besides our daily exercises, the principal, 
sometimes accompanied by an assistant, occasionally invites boys to meet him 
early in the morning, on the common or in the mall, where they engage in their 
usual sports or in walking. We have been several times to Sou(h Boston during 
the present season. We sometimes exercise them too, in school hours, in march- 
ing, with reference to the carriage of the body, turnmg out the toes, and such 
other matters in connection, as boys are most apt to fail in. 

When boys re-enter school, their recitations are finished class by class, After 
which the principal gives them, or as many as time will allow, a drill in reading; 
and those who do not read in the morning, are generally beard in the afternoon. 
In teaching this too much neglected branch of education, he first reads to the pu- 
pil the portion assigned to him, and requires as close an imitation as possible ; 
directing the class to give the utmost watchfulness, and allowing thei to correct 
him as well as each other, in whatever they consider erroneous in pronunciation, 
pauses, emphasis, inflection, cadence, &c. Boys of the first class, who can mark 
their books expertly, take memorandums, and point out the faults at the close of 
the reading ; others are permitted to correct aloud on the instant, which they highly 
enjoy, and by which they are rendered very vigilant. As very young children are 
liable to forget corrections made in pronunciation, &¢ words mispronounced by 
those of the lowest class, are marked by the teacher on a slate, and each child re- 
quired at the close of the lesson, to pronounce over again all the words he had failed 
in, during the exercise. The hardest words in the reading books of the highest 
four divisions, are marked with a lead pencil, constantly one lesson in advance, and 
boys are required to learn their meanings, between one reading d»y and the next; 
so as either to substitute a synonyme for each, while reading, or afterward to give 
a brief definition that shall apply to the passage. 

The time not occupied im class, is filled up by ciphering, or in learning extra 
Jessons for recitation ; and by some, more backward than their classes, in redeem- 
ing rank or fost lessons. Only two class lessons for study are given in a day; so 
that those who are practising the whole course, learn—for example—two lessons 
in Geography, two in Grammar, and two in Mental Arithmetic in the week ; and 
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when History is studied, it takes the place of one of these. Spelling is a daily 
lesson, except for Mondays, when composition, takes the place of it, every week 
with the first class, and every second week with the second class. Boys prove 
their most palpable grammatical errors in composition, by parsing the sentence. 

The afternoons are devoted principally to writing. Spare time with the boys is 
occupied by arithmetic, and the principal either exercises those in reading, who 
were omitted in the morning, or examines such as are thought to be backward, 
in various studies, without preparation or previous notice: We have as many of 
the exercises performed by writing as possible, confident that instruction conveyed 
through the medium of the eye, makes the most durable impression on the mind. 
As far as practicabie, wile writing their copies, a small boy sits on the right of 
one larger and more advanced, who directs him about the manner of sitting, 
holding his pen, and the general formation of the letters ; who, in short, performs 
the office of a writing monitor to his single pupil. A teacher walks from row to 
row, inspecting the whole, and in the course of each copy, sometimes every two, 
four, or six lines, and the more or less often according to the habits of the boy—the 
most careless requiring the most frequent examinations—-calls to his desk by signal, 
every boy, that he may point out faults, commend beauties, and, writing in 
the pupil’s book, excite him to emulate his master. Very great care and constant 
watchfulness, are necessary im this department, as good writing depends on a va- 
riety of trifling circumstances And if boys are aware that they may be often 
called upon to exhibit their work for approbation or censure, their attention will be 
kept awake, and their progress will be more certain and rapid. —That they may be 
compelled to imitate their copy or slip, every one is directed to point the fore fin- 
ger of the left hand, at the letter to be made, and as it moves along the line, the 
eye must take in each one so pointed_out, and the boy can hardly fail to write 
like bis model. Boys of eleven years old are required to mend their own pens, 
and younger ones are encouraged to do so—many of whom do. 

Fridays, from ten in the morning, are devoted to declamation. Before learn- 
ing their pieces, boys read them to the principal, who marks them for emphasis, 
modulation, rhetorical pauses, Yc. that they may be committed with reference to 
the sense. From this hour recitations are attended fo out oi the hall, generally 
in the study, and being heard in single classes, they occupy the greatest part of the 
day. During recitations, any error detected by a boy below the one reciting 
gains hin precedence, by his giving a silent signal of it, and waiting to be called 
on by the teacher to make the correction; unless it is as soon discovered bya 
higher boy who is likewise below the reciter, in which case RE goes up. 

All unnecessary wandering is prohibited, and any boy having occasion to leave 
his seat, holds up his hand until a teacher beckons him to him, to learn his wants. 
As teachers are almost always engaged in talking to pupils or hearing lessons, 
the boy called out is not allowed to speak, but presents his request in writing, 
previously prepared on bis slate. ‘This has the threefold advantage of preventing 
noise, practising in writing, and introducing a general acquaintance with familiar 
English composition, This method is pursued as far as practicable; but every 
one’s mind will present cases in which the regulation must be waived. Some- 
times it is necessary for one boy to speak to another; he then gets permission in 
this way, and both repair silently and quietly to a point appropriated to such con- 
ferences, which they quit as soon as their business is accomplished. This indul- 
gence, however, is granted as seldom as possible. The necessity of the arrange- 
ment arises from the existence of so many sources of privilege in schoo} ; it is ob- 
vious, that if a boy were allowed to speak in his place, there might be four couple 
talking at the same time, each having had jeave from one of the four masters. 
But as two boys only are suffered to be at the speaking-stand at once, permiss- 
ion is never granted to another while these are engaged there. 

Boys having been absent from school, or tardy, or wishing to go home before 
the regular hour, are required to bring notes from parents or guardians. A rea- 
sonable apology from the same source, in writing, likewise secures from recita- 
tions or deficient marks. 
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Boys are dismissed individually, each having first given an account of his day’s 
performances ; being calied by classes, alphabetically, from first to ‘ourth on 
one day, and the order reversed on the next. Those deficient in exercises are 
detained until they have learned them, together with their lessons for the following 
day. Any boy who has had four or more low marks—below* four or par—in a 
week, is detained each day of the week following, until the lessons of the suc- 
ceeding day are committed, to prevent a repetition of the fault. 

Punishments arte generally detention beyond school hours, loss of play, and low 
marks on weekly reports ; but, although we do not shrink from inflicting judicious 
punishment where it is necessary, our chief regulating power is rewards; the as- 
signment of which we have reduced to a system. As the reports, of which a copy 
is annexed, are distributed weekly, those of a quarter usually amount to 
thirteen ; which, if they should all be good, i. e. if the aggregate ob/ained in each 
amounts to as many as that required, the holder is entitled to prize No. 1. If 
there should be twelve good, he is entitled to prize No. 2, And so on, down to 
nine good ones, which receive the lowest prize, No. 5. In pursuance of this ar- 
rangement, the pupils of the two schools receive about fifty voluines of books per 
quarter, besides some which are occasionally distributed, for extraordinary success 
or uncommon exertion. The system has been in operation about two years, and 
its effects have been of the most pleasing and satisfactory kind. The mark of a 
devialion, which reduces the chance of obtaining these rewards, is generally con- 
sidered a greater punishment, than the long established quantum of ‘ four claps’ 
on the hand; and has introduced a degree of order and correctness in exercises, 
that the rod would have failed to produce among the generality of boys. In ex- 
treme cases, however, corporeal infliction is still resorted to, but seldom to any 
considerable extent. Expulsion has been substituted, when the conduct has been 
flagrant. This has happened, on anaverage, about once a year, and has gene- 
rally been for lying, profaneness, or great disrespect for school authority ; the first 
and last of which are almost invariably associated, and not unfrequently the se- 
cond. Since the rod was laid aside as no longer an instrument of frequent use, the 
school has, I think, been growing mere and more pure. I will not say, this is a 
consequence of its disuse, but only state the simple fact for it seems to me, that 
there are cases in all large schools, where boys do not live under the teacher's roof, 
and are not consequently always within his control, in which stripes only will 
avail; and happy indeed should I be to learn some other method of reducing a 
certain class of tempers—few and of as rare occurrence as they are—-which eleven 
years’ experience has convinced me, will resist every soft and gentle application ; 
whose sensibility can only be awakened by corporeal pain ; and, whose obstinacy 
can only be subdued by the pedagogue’s last resort 

The vacations »re very similar to those of the English High school, and the 
Latin schools of this city. 

Terms —$ 45 a year, including stationary, the use of all the books studied in 
the school, and every other expense attending it. 

Such, sir, are the details of my all-day school ; the intermediate, though some- 
what dissimilar, as it occupies but two hours in the day, would probably furnish 
nothing worth presenting to your readers. 

i intend after the Commencement vacation, to introduce as much of the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction as may be done to the advantage of the school, still re- 
taining all that is useful in the foregoing sKetch. Any suggestions from you or 
your correspondents presenting improvements in the important art of teaching, 
would, I doubt not, be received with gratitude by your other readers, as well as 
by, Yours truly, 

G. F. THAYER. 
Harvard Place, June 15, 1826. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


* See Table. 
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COLLEGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Report of the preparatory Committee. 


Tue committee appointed at the town meeting held the 4th instant, to digest 
and report ‘a plan for a college, where English literature, the sciences, and the 
liberal arts, shall be fully taught, unconnected with the Greek and Latin, and 
for admission into which there shall be no prerequisite of having studied these 
Janguages,’ beg leave to report: ; 

That the former meeting having unanimously determined upon the expediency 
of establishing such a College, your commit*ee do not deem it necessary now to 
occupy the time of this meeting, in enforcing the many cogent arguments in its 
favor; they cannot, however, puss by the subject without expressing their opin- 
ion, that the contemplated plan of instruction wi!l be an important public benefit. 
It has for its object the enlightening of a large and valua! Je class of the community, 
in those branches of Jearnmg which are most important to their future prosperity 
and usefulness ; and the scheme, if carried into successful operation, will form a 
new era in the science of education. 

Your committee, in complying with the resolution to digest and report a plan 
for the proposed College, do not feel themselves called upon to enter into minute 
particulars; they will only furnish such a general outline, as will render the plan 
perspicuous to their fellow citizens. ‘To do this, the following topics must be 
noticed. 

I. The branches in which instruction is proposed to be given. 

Il. The expense of tuition. 

Ill. The number of pupils. 

IV. The funds. 

V. The manner in which the College shall be governed. 


I. The branches in which instruction is proposed to be given. 


With respect to this, your committee deprecate the idea of superficial instruc- 
tion in any branch of learning. ‘They are decidedly of opinion, that the plan 
ought to embrace every branch of knowledge that is required for the agnicul- 
turist, the scientific mechanic or manufacturer, the architect, the civil engineer, 
the merchant, or other complete man of business. Every thing embraced ma 
complete English education should be comprehended. ‘The pupils should be ren- 
dered familiar with the principles of grammar, with vulgar and decimal arithme- 
tic, as an mtroduction to the mathematics, and with belles lettres, in order that 
they may write their own language correctiy and perspicuously. Geography, 
history, (in which that of our own country shall be prominent,) and chronology, 
are also deemed essential branches of knowiedge, and should be fully taught. 

Among the scieaces which it is proposed to include, your committee accord the 
highest rank to the mathematics, a branch of learning which is not only a most 
effective instrument of discipline to the mind, but also forms the basis of almost 
every science necessary to the operative classes of society, and which, notwith- 
standing, has rarely beén placed within their reach, and hus been too often taught 
in a very inadequate manner. Your committee have frequently witnessed the 
comparative ease with which the mathematician solves the most abstruse ques- 
tions connected with the arts; the difficulties in their business that are daily 
encountered by some of our most valuable citizens, for want of having studied 
the mathematics in early life; the valuable time and money that have been 
wasted upon projects which a very moderate share of knowledge of this master 
science would have determined to be fruiJess; and are persuaded that many 
uselul inventions and improvements have been either retarded or totally lost for 
want of mathematical information; they are therefore of opinion, that in the 
ay ae College every branch of the mathematics should be fully and complete- 
y taught. 

Natural philosophy, including mechanics and astronomy, is indispensable to the 
course of education proposed. If your committee do not dwell upon this point, 
it is because they deem its importance duly appreciated by the public. 
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Next in order of usefulness to men of business, are the sciences of chemistry 
and mineralogy. These, your committee recommend to be carefully taught, 
with particular attention to those parts that are connecied with the arts. 

An apprentice to a mechanical business, possessing this precious knowledge, 
will be the better qualified to receive instruction in all the processes already 
known; and the young farmer, master mechanic, or manufacturer, who shall 
combine this knowledge with that of his profession, will enjoy peculiar advan- 
tages ; he will not oniy be enabied to carry on his business in the most economical 
and perfect manner, but will discover new and valuable improvements, Your 
committee therefore consider the teaching of chemistry and mineralogy, parucu- 
larly as connected with the arts, as indispensable to this plan of education, 

Your committee have often witnessed with pain the deficiencies under which 
many of our valuable mechanics labor for want of some knowledge of drawing; 
they are therefore of opinion that the principles of perspective and mechanical 
and architectural drawing should be taught in this College. 

Book-keeping should also be taught in the best manner; and, in the opinion of 
your committee, political economy, and the general principles of government, and 
Jurisprudence, should not be neglected, in the education of those who may be 
called upon to fill the important offices of arbitrators, jurors, justices of the peace, 
legislators, &c. 

As it is presumed that this seminary will be resorted to by many intended for 
commercial and other pursuits which require a knowiedge of the ijiving languages, 
the German, French, and Spanish, ought not to be neglected. Pennsylvania 
justly boasts of her hardy, honest, and industrious Germsn population: in some 
counties, it is so numerous that the German is more generally spoken than the 
English language. ‘The French has become almost a universal language; and 
the deep interest we take in the affairs of the neighboring repu' lics to the south, 
and the increasing intercourse between their citizens and ours, call aloud for a 
cultivation of the knowledge of the Spanish tongue. 

These are the prominent features of the course of instruction proposed to be 
pursued in the College; but your committee by this enumeration by no means 
wish to be understood as excluding other branches, which the wisdom of the 
Professors or Trustees may suggest; provided they shall not be incompatible 
with the general plan. 

Your committee are of opinion, that every part of education merely ornament- 
al, should be excluded. Whatever is taught in the College ought to be taught 
in the best manner; and pains should be taken to impress upon the pupils the 
necessity-of a thorougt: knowledge of the various branches which they undertake 
to acquire. [tought to be a rule, inflexibly observed, that the honors of the in- 
stitution shall never be conferred, except on those who really merit them by their 
conduct and attainments, whatever may be the length of time they may have 
spent in the schools. 


Il. The expense of tuition. 

Your committee are of opinion that a leading feature in the plan of education 
p” posed, should be economy. With this view it is recommended that the com- 
pensation to the professors and teachers, and the price of tuition, shall always be 
fixed by the trustees. These being disinterested persons, will be able to attract 
and secure the services of competent instructers by a fair remuneration; and at 
the same time to keep the instruction within the reach of those whom Providence 
has not blessed with affluence. 


Ill. The number of pupils. 

The number should be as great as can be accommodated. As the influence 
of the institution on society will be felt, in proportion to the number instructed, 
its advantages should be diffused as widely as possible. In all those branches 
of learning taught by lectures, the same expense must be incurred for professors, 
lecture room, and apparatus, whatever may be the number of the class. It fol- 
lows that as the number of pupils increases the price of tuition may be diminished. 
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Your committee are not prepared to recommend the adoption of the monitoria? 
system of education in allits parts; but they are of opinion that it contains many 
excellent features, which it will be expedient to adopt in the college. 


IV. The Funds. 


This is a most important part of the plan, and has commanded a correspond- 
ing attention from your committee. 

‘The revenue of the College must be drawn from the three following s®urces, 
viz: 

1. The emoluments arising from the tuition of pupils. 

2. Donations and bequests from patriotic individuals. 

3. Legislative endowment. 

The first, although a moderate, will be a certain source of revenue. If by the 
adoption, in part, of the monitorial system, the number of pupils can be multi- 
plied, it will furnish a sum equal to all the erdinary calls on the college. 

Upon the second source of revenue your committee place considerable reliance. 
In public spirit this city and liberties are by no means deficient, and as the object 
proposed is one of a highly meritorious character, it cannot be doubted that it 
will meet with the usual liberality. 

Your committee are of opinion, that although the sums at first contributed may 
be small, yet they feel confident that when the usefulness of the institution shall 
be generally known, liberal donations and bequests will be conferred upon it. 
They recommend that a committee for each ward and township be appointed to 
collect subscriptions, and that the funds first raised, be expended in a library, 
models and apparatus. 

Third, Legislative endowment. Ina sister state a seminary resembling the pre- 
sent, in its leading features, has been projected by a board of commisioners espe- 
cially appointed by the legislature for the purpose. This board has recommended 
a legislative endowment of $ 30,000, which, there is reason to believe, either has 
been or will be appropriated; and your committee are proud to say, that in point 
of liberality to institutions of real utility, Pennsylvania is second to no state ip 
the Union. The second section of the seventh article of our state constitution 
contemplates the general teaching of the sciences; <nd a hope is indulged, that the 
legislature will regard this as a proper season to act upon this long neglected sec- 
tion. Your committee therefore recommend a memorial on the subject, to be 
prepared to be laid before the legislature at the opening of their next sessiog. 


V. The manner in which the college shall be governed. : 
There should bea board of trustees to consist of eighteen members. 
This board should have the appomtment of professors and teachers, &c. and 
the making of all by-laws for the government of the colleges. 


Thomas Cadwalader, Peter A. Browne, James Taylor, James Espy, Mathew L. 
Carey, Clement G. Biddle, Samuel Colhoun, Thomas P. Jones, Joseph R. 
Chandler, Anthony Finley, Mark Richards, Jonathan W. Condy. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER. 


G. and C, Carvill, New York, propose to publish an American Annual Register 
embracing a view of the History, Politics, and Literature of each year, in an oc- 
tavo volume, containing about eight hundred pages. 

It will not be confined to an account of American affairs, but will comprehend 
all relating to the history of Europe, which can interest the scholar and the states- 
man. 

The history of our own affairs will be brought down in each year to about 
the beginning of July, while that of Europe will correspond to the ordinary an- 
nual division. 

By this arrangement, time will be afforded to conclude the accounts of Euro- 
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pean transactions for the preceding year, and to give the proceedings of Congress 
and of the state Legislatures in each volume, in a complete form. 

A second part of the Register will be appropriated to official doc uments ; and 
in a third division will be inserted such Biographical sketches and Literary 
Essays as possess general and permanent interest. 

A fourth part will be devoted to an account of promotions in the Army, and 
Navy, changes in the Diplomatic corps, &c. 

Conditions. The work will be published in the month of August, of each 
year, in one volume of about eight hundred pages, handsomely printed on fine pa- 
per.— Price five doilars, payable on delivery. 


[To Instructers and others who are desirous of promoting practical education, 
we would suggest the above work as likely to meet their views. 11 will do more, 
probably, than any other single volume to produce intelligent pupils in those de- 
partments of education which embrace the information wanted for the actual pur- 
poses of life. Teachers will find it easy to introduce this, or any other work 
above the usual price of school books, by procuring a single copy, and after form- 
ing a class for the use of it, letting the pupils read from it in turn; whilst all 
listen, with a view to be interrogated on it, after the reading has been continued 
as long as the teacher thinks advantageous. } 


JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 


Ir is proposed to publish in Boston a periodical work for young people, entitled 
as above, and to be conducted by the Author of “ Eveniogs in New England.” 
‘Such a work has prospered in Englagd; and many, who are well acquainted 
with the wants of children, suppose that a similar one would be useful and suc- 
cessful here. The number of good books for children is not so great as would 
seem at first view; and there is a daily increasing demand for information and 
amusement in this form. ‘The Miscellany is intended to comprise every variety of 
composition, which can possibly be made instructive or entertaining, to the inter- 
mediate ages frem five to fifteen. It will be composed of stories, intended to 
convey moral and religious instruction; biographical sketches ; scientific dialogues, 
made as plain and simple as possible; fanciful adventures; poetry; fables; rid- 
dies, &c. Several ladies, whose productions are deservedly high in public estima- 
tion, will, probably, contribute. 10% pages 18mo. will be printed once in two 
months; which at the close of a year, would form three neat volumes for a juve- 
nile library. 

Conditions. 'The work shall be executed on good paper—new type—with 
two or more engravings adapted to subjects in each number. 

Price two dollars per year—payable on delivery of the third number.” 


{A work such as the above, and in the hands of female writers, promises, we 
think, to afford much instruction and entertainment to the class of readers for 
whose use it is intended. At this early stage of the undertaking, it is not, por- 
haps, in the power of the editor to lay down very distinctly the line of proceeding 
which will be adopted. But her talents in the department in which she has al- 

sady presented herself so successfully to the public, afford ample assurante that 
the Miscellany will be conducted in such a manner as to reflect credit on herself and 
the community. A hasty perusal of the first number confirms us in this opinion. } 


MAP OF BOSTON, 


Messrs. Annin & Smith, and Mr. J. V. N. Throop, of this city, have published 
a Map of Boston, with corrections brought down to the date of publication, by 
S. P. Fuller, surveyor. 

[We would invite the attention of parents and teachers to this map as furnishing 
the means of pleasing and useful instruction to children. The following course 
has been satisfactorily pursued with two young pupils.--The map is spread 
on a table, or stspended on the wall, according to convenience ; and the pupils 
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trace out, slowly and carefully, the various streets which constitute a single 
ward of thecity. ‘They then take their morning’s walk, so as to pass through 
every sireet in that ward; and when they return home, they execute first on 
their slates, and afterwards on paper, as accurate a map of the ward as they 
can furnish from memory ; correcting and filling it up more exactly, afterwards, 
by the help of the engraved map. In this way, the children become familiarly 
acquainted with every part of the city, and are prepared to listen intelligeatly to 
any conversation or reading in which a local reference occurs. This minute and 
practical application in early lite, lays the foundation of good mental habits in 
every department where close investigation or accurate iniormation, is of any 
value. Besides, these exercises in topography are highly entertaining as well as 
instructive, and give scope to the natural vivacity and activity of childhood,— 
they are connected too with bealthiul physical recreation. 

If, as is to be hoped, the author of the History of Boston shall publish an 
abridged edition of that work, adapted to the use of families and schools, a pleas- 
ing course of instruction in local history may be combined with the above exer- 
cise; ss many of the streets of Boston contain buildings and other objects of great 
historical interest connected with important events in the history of the country. 

In the meantime every parent or teacher who possesses the larger History, can 
furnish orally the instruction which will be required. 

A book embracing lessons of this sort for children will be published soon by 
Wait, Greene, & Company. | 


ABSTRACT OF RETURNS FROM THE SCHOOL COMMITTEES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. Bangs, the Secretary of the Commonwealth, has, in compliance with the 
order of the General Court, published the abovementioned document. 

The form of the Abstract renders the insertion of it in our pages impracticable. 
We will return, however, at a convenient opportunity, to tne substance of its 
contents, and in the meantime would lay before our readers the Secretary’s pre- 
fatory Remarks. | 

Most of the Returns are incomplete, and many vary from the form prescribed 
in the Act. This rendered it difficult to reduce them to an Abstract; but pains 
have been taken to give the substance of the Returns as correctly as possible. 
Where blanks are leit in any column, there was no report or observation of the 
Committee under that head, or their remarks were so general and indefinite that 
they could not be brought into an Abstract, and did not admit of arithmetical 


computation. Such is particularly the case with the reports under the head of 


‘time of keeping school in the year.’ In many instances, the Return states that 
the schools are kept ‘ from siz to twelve months,’ &c. Others give the average 
time of the districts, or the time for each district separately ; but a majority give 
the aggregate of all the districts in town, some stating the total amount in years, 
same in months, and some in weeks. In forming this Abstract, the mode of sta- 
ting the aggregate in months has been adopted, where it could be determined with 
probable correctness; but in many instances it was quite uncertain whether the 
average or aggregate amount was intended in the Return, and in all such cases a 
blank has been jeft. ‘This column, being so incompiete and uncertain in its calcu- 
lations, has not been cast up. 

It will be perceived by the notes at the bottom of the Abstract, and by an ex- 
amination of the Returns, that under the head of ‘estimated number of Pupils in 
private Schools,’ there is much uncertainty and want of uniformity. Most towns 
return only those who do not attend at ail in the public schools, Lut some return 
those who attend partly on public and partly on private schools, and who have 
been stated in preceding columns, as among the pupils in the public schools. 

Under the head of * estimated amount of private school tuition fees,’ there is 
also some ambiguity. In several iustances the amount paid for extending public 
schools beyond their regular teri is included ; and it is probable this is the case ia 
other instances where it is not mentioned. 
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The two last columns of the Returns are very imperfect. Many of the com- 
mittees complain of the difficulty of obtaining correct information in these partic- 
ulars, and that, as to the last particularly, viz: * number of persons over 14 years, 
unable to read and write,’ it was an affair of delicacy to make the necessary 
inquiries. Some of them state that, in the number returned, are old persons 
wiiose inability is the effect of bodily infirmity. ‘There is also a great complaint 
of deficiency in school books, among the chiidren of poor parents, although few 
are wholly prevented from attending schoul on that account Some returns, it 
will be seen, do not designate the ages anu sexe- of the pupils. The total pum- 
ber thus returned is 2847, which added to the footing of the six columns in the 
Abstract, makes the whole nuusber of pupils in the public schools, 74,006. 

Accompanying many of the Returns, are pertinent remarks of the School 
Committees, on the condition and prospects of the Schools, which cannot be here 
given. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Since the appointment of the Rector, (1815,) the business of the school is con- 
ducted in the following manner. ‘The hours of attendance are from 10 till noon, 
and fiom | till 3 o'clock, afternoon, except on Saturdays, when there is only 
one meeting, from 10 till noon. Prayers are said by each of the Masters in their 
respective class rooms, at the cominencement of the morning meeting. 

The Boys draw tickets for places three times, and are examined eight times 
in the year, by a Committee of the Town Council, Clergy and Professors. 
Their places are carefully marked on all these occasions, and their average rank 
in the Class is calculated from these examinations. As there are no particular 
days fixed for the examinations, the Masters and Scholars require always to be 
prepared. In 1824-5, places were drawn for in October, February and July, 
and the examinations took place on 19th November, i9th January, 25th Feb- 
ruary, Sti April, Gih May, 3d June, 2d September, and 30th September. 

At a meeting of the Committee on the Grammar School, in October, 1786, 
when several of the Professors, and ali the Masters of the School were present, 
the books fixed to be used for the first year, are the Rudiments, and a little of 
Cordery; second year, more of Cordery, Nepos, part of Grammatical Exer- 
cises, or Mair’s Introduction ; third year, more of Mair, (or the Exercises,) with 
Cesar and Ovid; fourth year, Sallust, Virgil, and part of Horace, continuing, 
this last year, such parts of Ruddiman’s Grammar, &c. as may appear needful. 
Valpy’s Delectus, Eutropius, Phedrus’ Fables, and Buchanan’s Psalms, have 
occasionally been introduced. Prosody has been of late much more attended to 
than formerly ; one meeting a-week is generally devoted to reading the Serip- 
tures, and another to some abridged History of Scotland, England, Rome, or 
Greece, according to the stage which the class may have attained to in its course. 
For some years, Moor’s Greek Grammar, or most of it, and sometimes a little 
of the Greek Testament, have been taught in the afternoon’s meeting, in the 
fourth year. 

In the Rector’s class, the higher Latin Classics are read one meeting a-day ; 
the other meeting is appropriated to the Greek language. In the former, the 
authors chiefly read are, Virgil, Livy and Horace: in the latter, besides learning 
the Greek \srammar, the boys generally read through the Greek Exercises and 
Extracts, used at College, and write many passages in the Exercises. When 
boys are very young, they sometimes remain over a year in the Rector’s Class, 
and mingle with the rest, generally doing extra work among the higher scholars, 
as stated in the Notices printed annually. Some years the number has been 
such as to induce the Rector to form these into a class by themselves ; and then 
parts of Cicero, Tacitus, or Terence, have been read, as also more of Homer, 
Xenophon, &c. after finishing the Greek Extracts. In order to overtake Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities, Mythology, &c. the Rector has some years held an extra 
daily meeting with his class before breakfast, during the summer months. This 
article on the business of the School, has been submitted to, and corrected by the 
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Rector, to whom, and to the other Masters, it is no more than justice to say, 
that their learning, experience, fidelity and industry, entitle them to the entire 
confidence of the public. 

The vacation, lasting generally from five to six weeks, commences in the be- 
ginning of June, and ends in the midule of July. In addition to which there are 
the following holidays. From Wednesday afternoon, till Tuesday morning, at 
the Spring and Winter sacraments. Christmas day, Newyear’s dwy, Candiemas 
day, May day, King’s birth day, Deacons’ choosing day, «nd two or three days 
(at the discretion of the Lord Provest) after the annual exammation. The last 
Friday of January is a holiday of very old standing. From a remote penod it 
has been customary for one student from each of the four Nations® in the Natural 
Philosophy Class in the College, to repair to the Grammar School towards tie 
end of January, and, in Latin, request a holiday for the boys on the last Friday of 
that month. In return for this compliment, four of the boys in the Rector’s 
Class repair to the College in the last week in January, and in the same language 
ask a holiday for the Students, tirst of the Principal, by calling at his house, and 
afterwards of the several Professors, by eatermg their halls, when the classes are 
convened. It is needless to add, that these juvenile orators are politely received, 
and their request granted. When a holiday falls on Friday, there is no meeting 
on the following day. 

At the close of the Session, usually the last week in September, or beginning 
of October, Prizes are distributed for merit and good attendance, by the Lord 
Provost, who, on this very interesting occason, appears in full court dress, sword, 
&c. The interest which the public takes in this exhivition, is so great, that it 
has been found necessary to use one of the churches, the under part being ovcu- 
pied by the Magistrates, the Committee, the Masters, who appear in their gowns, 
and the Scholars, and the gallery by parents and their families. After a prayer 
has been said by one of the Rev. Members of the Committee, the Convener gives 
a suunmary of what has been done in the Schvol, during the past year. Greek, 
Latin and English Books, in elegant bindings, are then distributed. Prizes for 
merit are given to one fourth part of the Boys in each class, who ranked highest 
on the average of the eight examinations, and for good attendance to those who 
have not been absent from any meeting of the school. On 3d October, 1825, 138 
Prizes were given for Scholarship. For not being absent from any me-ting of 
the school, during the year, Prizes were given to 255 Boys—and for not being 
absent from any meeting, during five years, Prizes were given to eleven Boys. 
Besides these books from the Corporation, gold and silver Medais are also given. 
The annual value of Prize Books, on an average of the ten years, since the furma- 
tion of the Rector’s Class, is L96:17:8. Historical Account of the Grammar 
School of Glasgow. 

BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

The Annual Visitation of the Public Schools of this city was made on Wednes- 
day last by the Mayor and Aldermen, and other members of the Schoo] Commit- 
tee, accompanied by the President of the United states, Admiral <ir Isaac Coffin, 
Honorable Mr. Biddle, President of the bank of the United States, Honorable 
Mr. Saltonstall of Essex, Mr. Seaton, Editor of the National Intelligencer, the 
President and Professors of Harvard University, the clergy of this and neighbor- 
ing towns, and numerous National, State,and Municipal officers and functionaries. 
Notwithstanding the time allotted to the exhibitions of some of the schools was so 
short, as not to admit of full justice being done to the Institution, the Instructers, 
or the Pupils, the exhibitions were highly satisfactury to the visiters, and those 
parents who had an opportunity to witness the progress of their children. 

[The particular methods of instruction adopted in these schools, would, we think, 
be iteresting matter for the pages of the Journal. The account of the Public La- 


tin School given in our 5th and 6th Nos. will be followed by articles on the other 
public schools of the city.] 


*In the above passage an allusion is made to the classification of the students 
according to their respective places of nativity. 














NOTICES. 
WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A History of the American Revolution: intended as a Reading 
Book for Schools. By Samuel Williams, LL. D. New-Haven, 1824, 
12mo. pp. 204. 


The following extracts from the preface will serve to give an idea of the design 
and plan of this work. 

‘ bat the rising generation be made acquainted with the leading events which 
produced our separation from the crowo of Great Britain, and our establishment 
as an independent nation, is an object of the utmost importance. 

While in our schools and seminaries of learning, the rising generation are taught 
those branches of literature which are to fit them for the various duties to be per- 
formed under the government, either as officers or private citizens, a history of 
the origin and principles of that government should not be neglected. A work of 
this kind has long been wanted in our common schools—and to supply this defect, 
the present volume is intended. It was written as early as the year 1795; but 
was never before published, except in the monthly numbers of a periodical work 
of that day. From its early date, and the acknowledged correctness of Dr. 
Williams as a historian, it may be considered as a true and faithful narrative. 

The publisher has spared no pains to make a proper division of the subject into 
chapters and sections, the better to fit it for the purpose for which it was intended 
--a reading-book for our common schools. We have also added, at the close of 
the volume, several orders and addresses of Gen. Washington, and other docu- 
ments published at the conclusion of the war; together with the Constitution of 
the United States, and all the amendments which have been made to that instru- 
ment since its first adoption. ‘These additions, it is hoped, will contribute to 
render the work still more useful and interesting.’ 

The idea of collecting Dr, Williams’ papers on the revolution, and forming them 
into a school-book, was, we think, a happy and judicious one. The events which 
are thus detached for a moment from the body of American history, are well 
entitled to a separate attention: they form, in fact, of themselves, an interesting 
whole, highly entertaining and instructive. This useful volume is one which, we 
hope, will be adopted in every school. 

The style of the work is chaste and correct, intelligible to children, and capti- 
vating by its natural simplicity. The moral and political tone of the writer is 
moderate, and avoids every useless amplification of circumstances which, in the 
hands of some authors, are so managed as to produce in the bosom of the young 
reader an exasperated resentment towards the land of his fathers. School-books 
like this, are admirably adapted to cherish a manly independence of spirit, and an 
enlightened patriotism. They furnish the means of inspiring the minds of youth 
with an early interest in the institutions of their country, and with a knowledge of 
their duties as citizens, 

This work is intended for common schools ; but the style in which it is executed 
is vastly inferior to what it deserves from its intrinsic importance, and its literary 
merits. Better paper and neater cuts, would make it worthy of a place in any 
school, and would introduce it, perhaps, into families, where the interest of the 


story, and the simplicity of the style, will certainly make it welcome as a book 
for children. 
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Richardson's American Reader.—The American Reader, a selec- 
tion of Lessons fur Reading and Speaking, wholly from American 
authors, embracing a great variety of entertaining subjects of history, 
biography, divinity, laws, natural and moral philosophy, and of other 
branches of useful and elegant learning. —Furnishing numerous Speci- 
mens of American Eloquence : From the Presidential Chair, the Head 
Quarters of the Military Commander, the Seat in Congress, the Pulpit 
on various occasions, the Bench of the Judge, the Bar, Stations of 
Literary Honor, the Seats of the Muses, and from the Shades of Private 
Life.—Containing Rules for the proper use of the Pauses, for graceful 
and persuasive Pronunciation, and for appropriate and impressive Ges- 
ture ; to improve the Scholar in Reading and Speaking, while enrich- 
ing the Mind with religious, virtuous, and useful Knowledge, designed 
for the use of Schools.--By Joseph Richardson, A.M. Third edition. 
Boston. 1823. 12mo. pp. 192. 


A separate selection from American authors only, may we thiok, afford a 
pleasant and a useful variety in reading lessons. We should feel strongly inclined, 
however, to question the utility of such a selection, if used to the exclusion of a 
wide range of classical English authors. The tendency of such an arrangement 
would be at once to cramp and adulterate the style of American youth, in their 
exercises in written composition. For the style of school-books will, after all, 
influence, favorably or otherwise, that which the pupil falls into, when he is 

rown up. 
? An exclusive use of the Reader, however, was not, we presume, anticipated by 
the author.—As to the general merits of this book there can be no question. 
The subjects of the lessons are judiciously selected ; and the style is generally 
creditable to the compiler’s taste, as well as to the talents of the writers from 
whom the selection is made, 

Useful information and sound moral instruction characterise most of the pieces 
contained in this volume; and the names of their respective authors are a guaranty 
that no sentiment is inculcated, but what is worthy of an early place in the minds 
of those who are advancing to take their piaces in life as American citizens. 


The Rational Guide to Reading and Orthography: being an at- 
tempt to improve the Arrangement of Words in English Spelling 
Books, and to adapt the Reading Lessons to the comprehension of those 
for whom they are intended. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of 
the Monitorial School, Boston. Boston, 1824. 18mo. pp. 160. 


That Mr. Fowle has been very successful in this as well as his other attempts 
to lay a good foundation of early instruction, is proved not only by the general 
sale of this book, but by its adoption in the primary schools of this city. 

‘The matter and the arrangemennt of this little volume possess much of origin- 
ality: both are happily adapted to the capacity of young children, and are ex- 
cellently suited to aid a gradual and sure progress in the principles of reading. 

One of the greatest merits perhaps of the Rational Guide is the minute atten- 
tion which the author has judiciously betowed on the department of pronunciation. 
This part of the work will be found very serviceable in places where the style of 
pronouncing has not yet received a systematic attention. 

_ The reading lessons which are interspersed with the columns, are simple and 
intelligible ; they are all written in a very interesting style; and many of them 
convey useful moral instruction. 

From a pretty extensive acquaintance with similar school-books issued from 
the English press, we are enabled to make a comparison which is highly favorable 
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to Mr. Fowle’s. There is no work of the kind, as far as we know, which is 
equally well adapted to the use of beginners in reading and spellmg ; or which an 
imstructer may use with so much advantage and pleasure, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Jane and her Teacher; or the Sunday School of Ellington. By 
the author of ‘ George Wilson and his Friend.’ Salem, 1825. 18mo. 


pp- 72. 

George Wilson and his Friend ; or Godliness is profitable for all 
things. By the author of * Jane and her Teacher.’ First American 
Edition. Salem, 1825. 18mo. pp. 108. 


These little volumes bespeak not only a heart ardently engaged in Sunday 
School instruction, and earnestly desirous of imbuing the young mind with a sin- 
cere and deep-felt piety,—but exhibit, throughout, no ordmary talent and skill 
in the management of a story for children. 

Here and there the reader finds moral scenes of great beauty and power, such 
as cannot but leave a lasting and beneficial impression on the mina of all classes 
of children, but especially of such as attend Sunday schools. To them these 
volumes have a peculiar interest; as they are very judiciously written so as to 
embrace a series of Sunday school incidents, with their appropriate lessons of re- 
ligious instruction. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received since our last: 

An article on Moral Education, to which we shall give an early place. 

An account of Washington College, Connecticut. 

Account of Public Libraries in Lurope. 

School Books, &ce. 

Leavitt’s Easy Lessons; Second Book for Primary Schools ; Scott’s Lessons, 
(Colliers Edition ;) United States Spelling Book ; Lessons from the Bible; Car- 
dell’s Elements of English Grammar; Blair’s Lectures, (W orcester’s edition ;) 
Bossut’s Freach Phrase Book ; Sunday Evening Lectures; Juvenilia. 


An intelligent and zealous correspondent writes as follows. 
To the Editor. 

I know not what interest you may feel in knowing the opinions which are enter- 
tained and expressed by the friends and patrons of your Journal, respecting the 
manner in which it is conducted; but I will hazard stating a remark which several 
of my friends and correspondents have made, and which appears to me not desti- 
tute of truth. It is said that the Journal wants a more definite character: that 
it is too much a collection of facts with regard to what is doing in the business of 
Education, without any guide to distinguish what is praiseworthy from what is 
censurable, But a very smal! proportion of our community are prepared to ad- 
mit with Capt. Partridge that a knowledge of military tactics is the most precious 
of all attainments,—or to think that certain Jate invectives against the inductive 
method of teaching, age entitled to any consideration. Now, it is not credited by 
any one, that you believe the sentiments expressed by these and many other 
writers in the Journal, to be consistent with a good mode of instruction. What 
is wanted, is that the work should possess some definite character; that the ed- 
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itor should have some acknowledged principles, by which the value of other prin- 
ciples shail be determined.’ 


To the above complaints the editor would offer the following answer. 

If the charge of want of definite character is meant to intimate merely that the 
various articles of which the Journal consists, do not speak precisely the same 
language, it only repeats the weli known fact that among the many individuals 
who have tursed their attention to the subject of education, there is not a periect 
similarity of opinion as to the best method of effecting what in all cases is equally 
desired —the improvement of instruction. 

In this country, at least, if not throughout the world, the question of the best 
methods of instruction is but in the stage of discussion, and to aid such discussion 
was one important object in view in establishing the Journal. To accelerate the 
fair and proper decision of a question, no course is more conducive than that of 
free discussion, and full hearing on all sides. The editor is not without his own 
opinions and predilections on this subject:—they may be expressed in very few 
words. The editor’s views on the theory of education are those which are de- 
veloped in Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education, and which 
were acquired under the personal instructions of that individual. These views 
are such as necessarily lead to a decided preference for the inductive method of 
instruction in all the branches of education; and that method the editor has found 
very successful in his own experience as a teacher.—-On the subject of instruction 
considered as an art, it is unnecessary to say much: public opinion seems to be 
almost unanimously expressed in a preference for mutual instruction—A system 
which appears to be more or less successful according to the pains taken to unite 
with it the method of oral and explanatory teaching. 

Such are the editor’s own opinions; but he would be sorry to forget that they 
are his own, and to inculcate them to the exclusion of all others. 

In the present stage of the progress of public opinion, there is a diversity of sen- 
timent on some of these points; and it would be unfair to foreclose a decision. 
In the meantime, every tiing that appears with the sanction of experience stamp- 
ed upon it our readers will, we hope, treasure up as certain and valuable. To 
collect instructive facts is the leading object of the Journal. To this course of 
proceeding the work is pledged by its p ospectus. 

* A leading object of the Journal will be to furnish a record of facts, embracing 
whatever information the most diligent inquiry can procure, regarding the past and 
present state of education in the United States, and in foreign countries. An op- 
portunity will thus be afforded for a fair comparison of the merits of various sys- 
tems of instruction. The results of actual experiment will be presented ; and the 
causes of failure, as well as of success, may thus be satisfactorily traced, and be 
mude to suggest valuable improvements.’ 

‘In the perusal of our pages, our readers will, we hope, keep in mind that our 
undertaking is one which is entirely new. The path on which we have entered is 
an untrodden one. No precursor has, by his success or by bis failures, done any 
thing to indicate the course which we ought to pursue. We shal) therefore have 
to commit ourselves, in a great measure to the guidance of circumstances. All 
that we can promise, at present, is this, that our attention shall be devoted chiefly 
to the accumulation of facts, and the diffusion of information.’ 

At the ciose of the first year of the Journal it will not perhaps be premature to 
review the progress of the work, and to select whatever may be fairly considered 
as results confirmed by unquestionable facts. The statement of these points will 
naturally form the basis of a sound theory of education. Facts will speak for 
themselves ; and we shall then announce those principles by which other principles 
are to be brought to the test, and by which consequenily our future progress will 
be guided. 

In the meantime, the safest course seems to be to proceed with the accumula- 
tion of facts, and the toleration of opinions. 














